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WORK WEEK ; WHAT ELSE IS NEW? 
pace of job creation due to France's 35-hour An article in The Financial Times reported that the 
work week has been accelerating. A report in befterTIMES world’s estimated six million millionaires saw their assets 
- revealed that by August 25, a total of 14,615 workplaces increase by 12 percent over the previous year to a total of 
had signed agreements for a shorter work week, resulting $21,600 billion. The article revealed that by the end of 2003, 
in 118,433 jobs. Roughly 85 percent of these were new the richest people on earth would hold assets worth $32,700 
jobs created, with the other 15 percent being planned lay- billion. 
offs avoided. 

Critics who claimed that the 35-hour work week 
would scare away investment and even destroy jobs have 
clearly been proven wrong. 

Beginning January 1, 2000, companies with more 
than 20 employees will be forced to comply with a 35- 
hour work week. The same rules will apply to companies 
with fewer than 20 employees beginning January 1, 2002. 


MEANWHILE IN MEXICO 
According to Mexican Labor News & Analysis, 
wages in the maquiladora plants along the Mexico-U.S. 


MAKING A WILL? 

Raise a little hell in your next life and make sure the 
good fight continues by making Briarpatch part of your 
legacy. If you believe in our mission to make the world a 
better place, you can ensure Briarpatch magazine will be 
around for generations to come. Your legacy can take the 
form of a will, a trust or a life insurance policy. Whether 
the amount is large or small, your support can make all the 
difference. The proper designation for bequests is: 
border have fallen 23 percent since NAFTA was imple- Briarpatch Inc., 2138 McIntyre Street, Regina, Saskatch- 
mented five years ago. Mexico has about 4,000  ewan, S4P 2R7. 
maguiladoras, employing over one million workers. Wages | 
are often less than US$4.50 a day. ! 
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SCHOOL OF THE ASSASSINS 

A brief note in The Nation reports that the U.S. House 
of Representatives voted to cut US$1.2 million from the 
School of the Americas, the Fort Benning-based military 
training camp that has trained thousands of Latin Ameri- 
can and Caribbean soldiers in counter-insurgency warfare, 
assassination, and torture. The 230-to-197 vote cuts out 
the scholarship fund, reducing the number of “students" 
the “school” can train each year. The school will not be 
shut down, since the Pentagon controls another $20 million 
in its budget to keep the school in business. 


Briarpatch is Saskatchewan’s independent alternative newsmagazine committed to building a socialist democratic society. We provide 2 
an open forum for disadvantaged peoples and support progressive movements working to change unjust structures and build a genuine  — 
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the single most revolutionary thing 

you could do was - do nothing. 
That's right - stay away from the mall 
and supermarket and don't buy any- 
thing - no shopping! 

On November 26 this year, mil- 
lions of people around the world will 
stay away from shops and think about 
our consuming lifestyle. 

Ten years ago a group in Man- 

chester, England decided to show the 
corporate world that consumers have 
the power to 
refrain from 
shopping and 
to show big 
companies 
how dependant 
they are on us 
- the consum- 
ers. They de- 
clared the 
world's first 
Buy Nothing 
Day. The ac- 
tion has spread 
to 30 countries 
and to millions 
of people. If 
enough people 
join the action, 
there can be a 
major blip in 
sales and prof- 
its of compa- 
nies that day. 

When we choose not to shop we 
can find many other things to do in the 
free time created. We can phone a 
friend, visit someone who is ill or un- 

able to go out, we can leave the car at 
home and go for a walk, turn off the 
TV, cancel cable, cancel our subscrip- 


Je think, if for one day of the year, 


German train passenger 
wearing Nike runners with the 
shopping bag of a German 
chain store. 
Photo: Terry Wolfwood 


Buy Nothing Day 


Wolfwood 


tions to the corporate media, get some 
books at the public library, join an in- 
ternational solidarity or social justice 
group or be more active in those we 
support. 

When we do shop again in the fol- 
lowing days, we can reflect on our buy- 
ing habits. Consider a change from big 
chain stores to locally-owned shops, 
join a cooperative, use public transport, 
foot or cycle, buy local, organic food, 
support fair trade products, and just 
buy less. We can remember that the av- 
erage Canadian con- 
sumes 15 times more 
resources than the av- 
erage Mexican. Dis- 
cuss with friends how 
we can consume less 
in general. 

Activists can or- 
ganize or join actions 
on Buy Nothing Day. 
Last year one activist 
in a fast food clown 
costume put leaflets 
on the plates of a busi- 
ness luncheon at the 
University of Victoria 
while others served 
free food outside. In 
downtown areas, ac- 
tivists distributed lo- 
cally-printed Buy 
Nothing Day flyers at 
stores and shopping 
malls. Another talked 
on CBC radio about the implications 
of our consumption habits. What can 


you do? 


Terry Wolfwood lives in Victoria, BC 
without TV or a daily paper. She loves 
the public library and Briarpatch. 
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Kay Macpherson 


In memory of a woman who turned every meeting into a party, 
and every party into a meeting. 


b y 


en Kay Macpherson died this summer, many 
will recall her energy, optimism, great organiza- 
tional skills, her humour and her hospitality. Kay 


was an intensely political and social person who combined 
the two in her life, and in this, her favourite saying. 

I met Kay when she was national president of the 
Voice of Women when I lived in Regina in the sixties. She 
spoke so clearly and sim- 
ply about the need for 
women to stop the madness 
of war and to work for 
peaceful alternatives to 
militarism that thousands 
of women became politi- 
cized for the first time and 
joined VOW. 

Although Kay had 
been active in Home and 
School, the Association of 
Women Electors and pro- 
fessional organizations - 
she was a physiotherapist 
- it was the Voice of Women 
where she found her place as an international activist. Kay 
organized peace conferences with women of many coun- 
tries, including the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. She 
organized a Canadian women's delegation to NATO head- 
quarters in Paris where she and others ended up in jail. She 
visited Vietnam and organized two tours of Canada for 
women from Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia during the U.S. 
war against those countries. She tirelessly criss-crossed 
Canada speaking to groups everywhere and encouraging 
women to understand that peace was a women's issue. 

The appalling treatment of women by government, 
media and business led Kay naturally into feminist action. 
She was a founder and president of the National Action 
Committee on the Status of Women. She organized presen- 
tations to the Royal Commission on the Status of Women, 
Women for Political Action, and conferences for women on 
many subjects. 


Terry, 


Kay Macpherson (right) with Hilary Brown, Hornby 
Island activist, on Kay s last trip to B.C. 
Photo: Terry Wolfwood 
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She never stopped working for peace. In 1982, she 
was the only Canadian woman invited to speak at the great 
peace rally in New York. She was first refused entry into 
the U.S., where she was deemed a dangerous subversive. A 
chartered busload of activists accompanied her second en- 
try. After a long wait at the border, while the rest of us 
planned to lie across the road if she was refused entry again, 
she was allowed into the 
U.S. as an undesirable al- 
len for a few days, but only 
to go to New York to give 
her speech. Her husband 
Brough had spoken to 
former students in Ottawa 
who pressured the U.S. 
government to let her in. It 
was still a secret that Kay 
was to receive the Order of 
Canada later that year, and 
the possible denial of entry 
into the U.S. would have 
been a major embarrass- 
ment to both governments. 

When Governor-General Ed Schreyer gave her the Or- 
der of Canada, he asked what she had been up to lately. She 
replied, “Revolution,” with her usual quick wit. 

Although she was active in political parties and ran 
for Parliament several times, Kay's great contribution will 
be as a leader of social movements. In a world where most 
politicians have sold out to neoliberalism, Kay's example 
of “we keep on keeping on," will be a steadfast lodestar to 
a new generation of activists trying to save the world from 
global corporations and militarism. 

When I am tired and depressed I need only to think of 
those words, the title of her autobiography, ^When in Doubt, 
Do Both." 


Terry Wolfwood of Victoria, B.C. was a friend and col- 
league of Kay Macpherson in Voice of Women and the 
National Action Committee on the Status of Women. 
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Lukin 


the Harris Tories got as big a share of the popular 

vote - 45 percent - as they did in 1995. Although it 
became clear soon after the campaign began that the Tories 
would win, few people expected them to get the same share 
of the vote as they had four years earlier. Even worse, since 
in total more people voted and certainly not everyone who 
voted for the Tories four years ago did so again, Harris 
must have attracted at least 150,000 new voters and per- 
haps as many as 200,000. This was both a surprise and a 
disappointment. 

Mike Harris ran on a simple program. “We have given 
Ontario an expanding economy; we have shrunk the deficit 
left to us by the NDP from $11 billion to $2 billion and are 
on our way to a balanced budget; we have cut taxes and 
promise to cut more, and we have created 540,000 new 
jobs." Looking straight at the camera during the leaders' 
debate, Harris appealed directly to these voters: “Don’t risk 
the job we gave you by voting for the opposition.” And the 
Tories added that Liberal leader Dalton McGuinty simply 
wasn’t up to the job of governing Ontario. 

Even so, a majority of voters wanted the Tories out. 
Like it or not, for most people this meant voting Liberal. 
The Liberals thus increased their share of the vote from 31 
percent in 1995 to 40 percent this time, and won 35 seats. 
Almost all of this increase was at the expense of the NDP, 
whose share of the vote fell from 20.5 percent to 12.6 per- 


T» surprise of the Ontario election in June was that 


Divided We Fall 


Lessons from the 1999 Ontario election. 


Robinson 


cent with the number of seats down from 17 to nine. 

It is impossible to know how much of the Liberal gain 
was due to an increase in genuine support and how much 
was due to strategic voting by people who usually support 
the NDP but wanted above all to defeat Harris. In any case, 
the Liberals won 12 seats from the Tories in ridings in which 
the Tories had a (mostly small) majority based on the 1995 
results. The NDP won only two. 

Although the opposition was divided in 1995 in the 
same way as it was this year, the question of strategic vot- 
ing did not arise four years ago, for three reasons: (1) The 
NDP as the outgoing government could hardly be expected 
to accept being reduced to the inevitable position of junior 
partner in any electoral arrangement. Bob Rae and some of 
his close associates even deluded themselves into thinking 
that they would win and again be the government. (2) The 
Tories were the smallest of the three parties in the preced- 
ing legislature, and no one expected them to win. Instead, 
(3) everyone expected the Liberals to win. They were far 
ahead in the polls, and the only question was how big their 
majority would be. It was only during the campaign that 
their support began to melt away and the possibility of the 
Tory victory had to be taken seriously. 

However, the results in 1995 contained the essential 
lesson for this election, which was that the Tories won only 
because the opposition was divided. This gave the Tories 
31 seats in ridings where the Liberals and the NDP together 
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got more votes than the winning Tory. With perfect strate- 
gic voting four years ago, the Liberals would have had 54 
seats to 50 for the Tories, with the NDP winning 25 seats 
instead of 17. The NDP would have been the kingmaker of 
a minority Liberal government. 

The lesson was obvious, but it was ignored. The Lib- 
erals thought that they could make it on their own. At first, 
as in 1995, they were ahead in the polls. But their support 
was soft and soon began to melt, especially after the lead- 
ers’ debate, in which McGuinty was judged to have done 
poorly. Hoping to attract Tories unhappy with Harris, the 
Liberals attacked the Tory government for cutting taxes 
before balancing the budget, they promised tax cuts of their 
own once there was a surplus, and they even went so far as 
to promise not to raise taxes unless authorized by a referen- 
dum. The Liberals soon realized, and the results later 
showed, that this appeal fell flat on its face. According to 
all reports, voters were primarily concerned with education 
and health, and McGuinty soon talked about little else. 

The NDP had a choice. It could either make the defeat 
of the Harris government the number one priority and con- 
centrate on the 15 to 20 ridings in which it had a good 
chance of winning, leaving the Liberals to fight it out with 
the Tories in the other ridings, with only token NDP candi- 
dates. Or it could go after as many votes as possible in 
every riding, hoping that by attacking the Liberals it would 
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get a large vote and win a respectable number of seats, but 
knowing at the same time that this would split the opposi- 
tion and allow Harris to win. It chose the second alternative 
and got the worst of both. Its vote shrank to not much more 
than it would have been with the first alternative, it elected 
fewer members (nine instead of probably 12 and possibly 
15), and it split the opposition vote with the Liberals in 16 
ridings, enough to give the Tories a second majority instead 
ofa minority. The NDP thought that it had a much stronger 
hand than it had. It gambled and lost. And so did the people 
of Ontario. 

Actually, the opposition was divided into three, not 
two: the Liberals, the NDP, and those who believed in stra- 
tegic voting. These were mainly public service union mem- 
bers whom the Harris government had attacked, together 
with the CAW. The strategic voters’ biggest success was 
the defeat of Dave Johnson, Harris’ public service hatchet 
man, by the Liberal David Caplan. The NDP foolishly ig- 
nored this third part of the opposition, which for its part 
failed to spread the word as effectively as it should have. 
The result was that strategic voting was mostly interpreted 
as the need to vote Liberal. What the Liberals gained the 
NDP lost, while the Tories - solid, confident and more ag- 
gressive than ever - marched up the middle. No wonder 
Harris had kind words for the NDP during the campaign 
but none for the Liberals, and vice versa from Howard 
Hampton, who bashed McGuinty as much as he did Harris. 

For the NDP to knowingly have made it possible for 
the Tories to win seems remarkably short-sighted. Judging 
by what Harris did during his first four years, he will con- 
tinue to attack the public service unions and popular move- 
ments, and do everything he can to weaken the NDP’s or- 
ganized base, already dangerously divided and weak. With- 
out its base, the NDP will be like a tree without roots. How 
could the NDP have failed to see this? 

On the other hand, strategic voting is by itself no long- 
term answer. It would merely deliver us into the hands of 
the Liberals, who have shown, especially in Ottawa since 
1993, that once in government they can be just as bad as 
the Tories. The federal Liberals promised either to reject or 
to renegotiate the Free Trade Agreement with the U.S. and 
to end the hated GST. They did neither. Instead, to balance 
the budget, they have cut social spending and transfer pay- 
ments to the provinces as well as gutted Unemployment 
Insurance in a way that Mulroney never dared. If education 
and the health care system are in grievous trouble, the Lib- 
eral budget balancers in Ottawa are mainly to blame. Harris 
has been their happy accomplice, and McGuinty would have 
been in the same boat. In mocking McGuinty as a weak 
version of Mike Harris, the NDP unaccountably failed to 
tar him with the federal Liberal brush. Suggesting that he 
looked like Norman Bates of Psycho was not a good idea. 
Far worse was Hampton's suggestion that, if the NDP held 
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the balance of power, they would talk to the Tories as well 


islature with only a minority of the votes cast, has done 


as the Liberals before deciding which they might support in nothing to reconcile them. Rae's legacy of a divided labour 


forming a minority govern- 
ment. This grossly unprinci- 
pled blunder reflected a very 
exaggerated idea of the 
NDP’s electoral strength and 
cost it heavily on voting day. 
For former NDP pre- 
mier Bob Rae and others who 
think like him, salvation lies 
in making the NDP a carbon 
copy of Tony Blair's Third 
Way. They forget that before 
Blair took over, Labour had 
been England's second party 
for 70 years and had formed 
the government for more than 
20. Roughly the same is true 
of Germany's Social Demo- 
crats and of France's Socialists. Only in Saskatchewan does 
the NDP, and before it the CCF, have a comparable record. 
Federally, the NDP has never ranked more than third, and 
sometimes not even that. Ifthe NDP were to become merely 
a second and smaller Liberal party, it would quickly van- 
ish. If people need a magnifying glass to find the difference 
between the Liberals and the NDP, they'll vote Liberal. And 
why not? Better to vote for a winning Liberal than a losing 
pale imitation. Similarly, as Howard Pawley, former NDP 
premier of Manitoba wisely said in commenting on the Nova 
Scotia election, which the Conservatives won, “I think we've 
got to go on our own ground. If you run on conservative 
issues, people will vote conservative." Which they did. 
Bob Rae writes about “a broad social democratic and 
liberal left," and wants to marry "liberal market ideas to a 
progressive social agenda." He ought to know from his five 
years as premier of Ontario that, in such a marriage, the 
"social agenda," however watered down it may be, has al- 
ways been and always will be sacrificed to “market forces” 
- a euphemism for the rule of capital. As the old saying 
goes, marriage is a 50-50 proposition and the woman puts 
up both 50s. 

The NDP will have to move to the left and regain a 
distinct and politically significant identity if it wants to re- 
main relevant. It must also do something to heal the split 
among its core supporters in the labour movement. Some 
unions, of which the Steelworkers are the most prominent, 
have supported the NDP through thick and thin and seem 
willing to keep on doing so no matter what it does and where 
it goes. But the public service unions have not forgiven the 
NDP for the Social Contract, and a campaign strategy which 
at best downplayed and at worst ignored the possibility of a 
Harris win, and gave the Tories another majority in the Leg- 
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TALKING WITH PREMIER HARRIS 
ABOUT (CARE NS. 


movement, a disas- 
trous election cam- 
paign, and Roy 
Romanow in Sas- 
katchewan as a cur- 
rent example of a 
right-wing NDP 
government, to say 
nothing of B.C.’s 
scandal-ridden and 
former Glen Clark’s 
floundering NDP 
government, are four 
huge millstones 
around the Ontario 
NDP's neck. Obvi- 
ously it can't do 
much about the third 
and fourth of these. But it shows few signs of even being 
aware of them, still less ofthinking of doing something about 
the first two. Will the NDP never learn? 

Meanwhile, four more years of Harris are not a happy 
way to start a new millennium. 


Lukin Robinson is a retired economist and union researcher 
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Split Down the Middle 


Roy Romanow steals the Saskatchewan election by a whisker. 


dry IE 


Premier Roy Romanow's NDP retained a tenuous hold 
on power on September 16 despite winning 3,600 fewer 
votes than the fledgling Saskatchewan Party, a party which 


IE an uncanny echo of the 1986 election, Saskatchewan 


after less than two years suc- 
cessfully united the right- 
wing, anti- NDP vote and swept 
rural Sas- katchewan. The 
NDP took 29 of 58 seats with 
38.7 per- cent of the popular 
vote, the Saskatchewan Party 
took 25 seats with 39.6 per- 
cent, while 

the Liber- 

als won 

four seats TE GEN 
with 20 

percent. A OF SASKATCHEWAN: 


more democratic electoral 
system, based on propor- 
tional representation, 
would have handed the 
Premier’s chair to Sas- 
katchewan Party leader 
and former Reform MP 
Elwin Hermanson. (Note: 
All figures are prelimi- 
nary and may change as 
a result of recounts. Voter turnout figures are estimates). 

Back in 1986 Tory Premier Grant Devine, facing near 
certain defeat, embarked on his infamous “rural strategy” 
by deliberately provoking a deep rural/urban polarization 
in an effort to steal the election. The strategy was simple 
and brutal - write off the urban centres as NDP strong- 
holds, concentrate on rural and small town Saskatchewan, 
and effect a passive gerrymander by delaying a badly needed 
electoral distribution, thus dramatically increasing the 
weight of a rural vote. While bashing urban residents, es- 
pecially trade unionists and welfare recipients, and slash- 
ing social programs, the Devine government poured lar- 
gesse on Saskatchewan’s crisis-ridden farmers by looting 


Conway 


the provincial treasury to the tune of $2.4 billion for farm 
support programs, or an average of $36,000 per farmer. 
Former Prime Minister Brian Mulroney helped out in the 
final days of the campaign with an extra $1 billion bailout 
for agriculture. Devine’s strategy paid handsome political 
dividends in 1986: 33 of 36 rural seats and five of 26 urban 
seats for a comfortable majority government despite win- 
ning 3,300 fewer votes than Alan Blakeney and the NDP. 

Romanow’s urban strategy for the 1999 election was 
neither as dishonourable, nor as destructive, nor ultimately 
as successful as Devine’s 1986 rural strategy. There was 
no gerrymander. Indeed, the Romanow government imple- 
mented a fairer electoral 
distribution giving 
nearly equal weight to 
rural and urban votes. 
This, of course, gave 
Romanow and the NDP 
a natural advantage - 26 
of the province’s 58 seats 
are in the four major cit- 
ies and most were con- 
sidered safe NDP seats. 
Of the remaining 32 
seats, five 
include 
small cities 
where the 
NDP were 
reasonably 
confident. 
In the 25 
heavily ru- 
ral seats, 
the NDP was a contender in about half of them when the 
NDP's strength in small towns was combined with tradi- 
tional NDP farm support. The two northern seats were solid 
NDP. 

The Romanow government's urban strategy did not 
include pandering to its urban or ideological constituen- 
cies. Quite the contrary, Romanow's view was that tradi- 
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tional NDP supporters were political captives with no place 
to go. Hence, Romanow did not hesitate to beat up on many 
of his traditional supporters - legislating striking power 
workers and nurses back to work; refusing to pass progres- 
sive labour legislation; agreeing to be only somewhat less 
niggardly with the poor and the unemployed than Devine 
had been, solving Devine's deficit crisis on the backs of 
education, health, and ordinary taxpayers; joining the right- 
wing crusade against Ottawa's gun control law; through 
cabinet and ministerial indecision and political cowardice, 
turning what once were among the best environmental laws 
into a joke. Ideologically, Romanow also spouted right-wing 
rhetoric about youth crime, law and order, and tax cuts. He 
refused to take on the resource corporations by going after 
a fair share of resource revenues for the public treasury. He 
failed to impose a windfall capital gains tax on those who 
bought the Crown potash and oil companies from Devine 
for 50 to 60 cents on the dollar. 

The rural thrust of Romanov s strategy, in retrospect, 
was deeply flawed. Romanow did not directly attack farm 
and rural residents like Devine attacked urban residents in 
1986, but he did play Pontius Pilate by effectively washing 
his hands of the farm crisis while pointing the finger at 
Ottawa and declaring he would not put the province's treas- 
ury at risk to bail out farmers. Romanow refused to face 
his farm critics at a series of large rallies during the sum- 
mer, sending the Minister of Agriculture and Deputy Pre- 
mier instead. During the election, Romanow avoided large 
meetings in rural areas, opting for small meetings of care- 
fully selected supporters. His decision to call the election in 
the middle of harvest further estranged the farm vote. It 
was clear the Romanow strategy was to salvage just enough 
of the NDP's rural support to top up his urban seats for a 

majority government. Farmers, and those who depend upon 
them in rural Saskatchewan, already angry and in deep cri- 
sis, became furious at the Romanow government. 

With three pre-election polls predicting an easy win 
for the NDP and a comfortable majority government, the 
result was a surprise to most. The NDP won 25 of its 29 
seats in the four large cities, while easily retaining the two 
northern seats. In addition the NDP took one rural seat and 
one seat which combined a small city and the surrounding 
countryside (Yorkton). Meanwhile, the Saskatchewan Party 
won 22 rural seats and three seats that included small cities 
(Estevan, Swift Current, and Weyburn). The Liberals won 
one seat in Saskatoon, two rural seats, and one seat that 
included a small city (North Battleford). 

The three media-sponsored polls released during the 
election campaign predicting an easy NDP victory helped 
shape the final outcome. Interpretation of the polls largely 
ignored the over 20 percent who refused to say how they 
intended to vote, lumping them in with the 20 to 24 percent 
undecided. Suffice it to say that such a large “won’t say" 


percentage in future poll interpretations can be reasonably 
assumed to be anti-government votes. The polls largely put 
the province to sleep. Urban voters, lulled into complacency, 
failed to come to the polls in large numbers (an estimated 
55 to 60 percent turnout). Meanwhile, due to their anger 
and a determination to send a message to a government that 
appeared assured of re-election, rural voters came to the 
polls in large numbers (an estimated turnout of 70 percent 
or higher). The fact is that a large chunk of the Saskatch- 
ewan Party's vote came from former NDP supporters among 
farmers and rural residents determined to protest the gov- 
ernment's inaction on the farm crisis. 

There is no doubt that had the Saskatchewan elector- 
ate been aware of how close the Saskatchewan Party was 
to victory, urban voters would have flocked to the polls in 
very large numbers and traditional rural NDP supporters 
would have hesitated to register a protest with their votes. 
As it turned out, with rural and urban voters lulled by the 
polls, Elwin Hermanson and the Saskatchewan Party al- 
most slipped, unnoticed, into power. 

Roy Romanow has a lot to answer for as a result of 
this debacle - he owes answers to his party, his committed 
political constituencies, and the people of the province. His 
too cute right-wing, neoconservative dance - while spout- 
ing vague progressive generalities - almost elected Elwin 
Hermanson. Will he learn from it, turn left and retrieve the 
democratic socialist mantle from the dust? Not a chance 
He will jag even further to the right, even more deeply of- 
fending his political base. And, take my word for it, he'll 
blame everyone but himself and his key advisors - the nurses, 
the power workers, those upset with cuts in health and edu- 
cation, the labour federation, his own party members who 
are not sufficiently enthusiastic about his leadership. He 
will, therefore, continue his deaf, dumb and blind sleep- 
walk to oblivion, probably taking his party with him. 


JE Conway is a University of Regina political sociolo- 
gist, the author of The West: The History of a Region in 
Confederation, and a Trustee on the Regina Public School 
Board. 
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The Rightward Drift 


Reflections on the NDP federal convention. 


b y Haiven 


t its 19th Biennial Convention in Ottawa in late 
Ase the federal New Democratic Party took a 

tep farther in its relentless march rightward to 
Blairism. But, like pre-1990s Kremlinologists, savvy ob- 
servers had to understand the “code.” 

The official language was a fuzzy amalgam of social 
democratic platitudes, hot-button standing ovation-getters, 
and sparse but well-placed appeals to moderation. Deci- 
phering this requires comparing formal utterings to previ- 
ous policy, scanning verbal and non-verbal reaction to left- 
wing speakers at the microphones, and remembering what 
the federal and provincial NDP leaders have actually been 
doing over the past few years. 

The purpose of the 
careful coding was two- 
fold: to reassure the faith- 
ful that the Party’s heart 
was still in the right place, 
but also to send a message 
to the powers-that-be and 
to potential centrist voters, 
that the Party is shifting 
ground. 

Alexa McDonough’s 
keynote address was a 
prime example of this 
seeming ambiguity. She 
paid lip service to the eter- 
nal NDP verities like 
Tommy Douglas, social 
programs, aid to the home- 
less and Senate abolition. 
But the real message was 

clear to those tuned in. “Friends,” she exhorted, “if we are 
to achieve our goals, if we are to make the dreams of our 
founders a reality, then, as New Democrats, our party must 
meet change with change [in her French remarks she said 
‘economic change’]...New Democrats know that economic 
stability and security of social programs must be built on a 
firm foundation of fiscal responsibility." Like the old Far 
Side cartoon about what dogs really hear humans saying, 
the message for the unsentimental whittled down to: submit 
to economic change, change in Party direction and confess 
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to “spending like drunken sailors.” 

Some delegates went to the trouble of preparing hun- 
dreds of stickers for lapels or delegate kits, urging “Keep 
Left" and “Third Way, No Way." The stickers proved popu- 
lar, though many were sported by delegates later seen cheer- 
ing the rightward drift. Deflecting this barb, McDonough 
pledged, ^We must lay out a new way for Canadians to 
navigate in the 21st century. Not an old way, not a third 
way, but a made-in-Canada way, our New Democratic way.” 

Perhaps the most ominous fore-boding of the political 
tenor of the convention came the morning before it began. 
*Big labour demands tax cuts," an Ottawa Citizen front- 
page headline screamed, to the dismay of those desperately 
trying to stem the business- 
inspired tax-cut hysteria. It 
mattered little that the Ca- 
nadian Labour Congress's 
press release had also called 
for more spending on social 
programs and tax reduc- 
tions for the lower and mid- 
dle-income groups. The 
CLC did not need a high- 
priced spin doctor to pre- 
dict how the media would 
“play” the issue. And the 
timing was perfect and de- 
liberate. 

Directly under the 
headline, the Citizen re- 
ported, “In a stunning break 
with its long history of pro- 
moting government social 
spending, Canada’s top labour group has joined calls for 
tax cuts, leaving the Chrétien government squeezed from 
the political left and nght.” 

When the Party’s own resolution calling for tax cuts 
and fiscal responsibility hit the convention later that after- 
noon, some delegates rushed to the microphones to warn 
that any motion on tax reduction would immediately be 
seized upon by the right outside the NDP as a sign that the 
Party was moving in the required direction. Ontario CUPE 
president Sid Ryan told delegates he was horrified that Party 
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leaders had joined the conservative refrain. CAW president 
Buzz Hargrove rose to a chorus of boos (mostly from On- 
tario delegates angered by his call for strategic voting in 
that province's spring election.) Insisting that his union 
would not abide a party dedicated to such a fiscal agenda, 
he asserted, “I’m willing to pay more taxes if it means hav- 
ing a better social safety net for people who lose their jobs, 
for people who are living in motels, five and six people in 
one room." 

“I don't think I’m being overtaxed," added Hargrove. 
“T believe most people think along those same lines.” Other 
speakers reminded delegates that Canadian taxes, and es- 
pecially those of middle income earners are not onerous by 
international and even by U.S. standards. 

Nevertheless, that most hotly-debated resolution passed 
by a two-thirds majority. That evening, the CBC National 
News reported that Ontario premier Mike Harris had sent a 
letter congratulating the convention on its decision. This 
little bit of mischievous reality therapy was not reported to 
the convention the next day. However, McDonough's chief 
of staff, former Saskatchewan finance minister Ed 
Tchorzewski, was seen singing happy tunes outside the hall. 
Message sent and duly received. 

Another successful resolution with resonance far be- 
yond its mere wording, supported the small business sector 
as generating “the most new jobs in Canada." Yet another, 
on trade liberalization, failed to demand the repeal of 
NAFTA. 

To calm the fretful, the convention unrancorously re- 
jected the “Third Way." (As some delegates commented, 
"Whatever that means.") The left was thereby neatly side- 
stepped, though the resolution had no more meaning than 
the Saskatchewan PCs renaming themselves the Saskatch- 
ewan Party. What was missing was a nuanced and con- 

vincing analysis that went beyond the mere words, to ex- 
actly why the “Third Way" is so dangerous. 

Blairism (for want of a better term) believes in aban- 
doning regulation and guidance of capital by the state in 
order to allow capitalism to surge forward and do “what it 
does best," which is to create wealth. In this way, so much 
wealth can be generated, goes the story, that the state can 
easily step in after the fact, through its taxing and transfer 
abilities, and make the necessary adjustments to fine tune 
social inequities. Everybody will be feeling so good about 
the economy that generosity will prevail. 

The Blairists fail or refuse to acknowledge that capi- 
tal, unregulated at its source on the production floor, trad- 
ing floor, labour market, product market and brokerage 
houses, is the cause of inequity. Increasingly unfettered by 
labour, environmental and safety standards and by unions, 
the vaunted market is creating not only wealth but also a 
starkly polarized society where the rich get richer and the 
poor get poorer. . 
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The enriched rich are not getting more generous; quite 
the opposite. If neo-social democrats believe that taxation 
and transfer is the answer, they need only look at the most 
furious tax revolt by the rich in the past 100 years. 

Moreover, allowing the market to divide society be- 
tween the well-employed on the one hand and the under- 
employed and unemployed on the other, breeds resentment 
among the shrinking middle class with their shrinking 
paycheques. Increasingly they fall prey to the siren song of 
tax-cutting and begrudge their less fortunate neighbours the 
benevolence of yesteryear. Pandering to that sentiment, as 
the NDP convention did, is a disastrous policy. 

If social democrats are to tame the worst excesses of 
capital, such action cannot be after the market but where 
and when the market does its work so that good jobs at 
good pay are the main distributor of wealth. It must ensure 
that capital is less free to flee. It must regulate at the point 
of production, ensuring tougher labour, safety and environ- 
mental standards and performance requirements. And, most 
importantly, it must vastly and aggressively empower trade 
unions and other popular organizations to put people power 
to work backing up such regulation. 


Larry Haiven is a Saskatoon social activist and teaches 
industrial relations at the University of Saskatchewan. Max 
Haiven is a social activist and a student at the University 
of Saskatchewan. 
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Sewing the Seeds 


of Discontent 


Biotechnology isnt just a way to speed up scientific advances - 
"life" in the fast lane - it’s life changing lanes. A people's guide 
to Suicide Seeds, Homicide Harvests and Terminator Terrorism. 


by OPEAŠÉ 


uring the summer of 1998, Monsanto topped off 
D: $8.5 billion seed company acquisition binge by 

taking over Cambridge University’s once-venerable 
Plant Breeding Institute. Coincidentally, the seed industry 
announced that it would mark its 75th anniversary with a 
World Seed Conference - also in Cambridge. 

Given the phenomenal concentration that has occurred 
in the commercial seed sector 
in the past few years, the Rural 
Advancement Foundation Inter- 
national (RAFI) couldn't resist 
suggesting that Monsanto's 
CEO, Bob Shapiro, could prob- 
ably host the whole event with 
a weanie roast on someone's 
patio. Agrochemical/pharma- 
ceutical giants are still wolfing 
down seed companies (Ameri- 
ca's DuPont and Germany's 
BASF seem particularly insa- 
tiable) but the Cambridge cel- 
ebration is rapidly taking on the 
trappings of a wake and the 
group might rather forego their 
patio barbecue to hunker down 
in a bunker instead. 

A few months ago, the victory of genetically-modified 
(GM) seeds seemed inevitable. Since the first transgenic 
seeds were commercialized in 1995, the crop acreage sky- 
rocketed from 14 million acres in 1997 to 84 million this 
year and a projected 140 million in 2001. There are at least 
34 approved GM seeds in the U.S. and 30 or more in Canada 
and 20 plus in Japan. If you have soybeans, maize, or canola 
on your plate (and about two-thirds of all our processed 
foods have one or more of these crops in them) the odds are 


Mooney 


better than 50-50 that you've been eating GM foods. From 
their stronghold in North America, GM seeds spread over- 
night to Mexico, Argentina, Australia, Japan, New Zea- 
land, South Africa, France and Spain. In April this year, 
RAFI projected that, if the 1995-1999 trend continued, 80 
percent of the commercial seed market would succumb to 
GM seeds by 2005. 


The bad news for the seed 
industry began a year and a half 
ago when Monsanto decided to 
launch a media campaign extol- 
ling the importance of geneti- 
cally-modified seeds (and food) 
to feed the world's hungry and 
reduce the use of crop chemi- 
cals. The full page ads in the 
European press infuriated envi- 
ronmentalists who understand 
the herbicide-tolerance engi- 
neered into GM seeds are a ploy 
to sell yet more chemicals. It 
also enraged Third World farm- 
ers and development workers 
who don't see how dependence 
on high-tech proprietary seeds 
is going to feed the poor. The 
ads prompted Prince Charles to pronounce himself opposed 
to genetically-modified organisms (GMOs) in the food sys- 
tem and all hell broke loose. Farmers in France marched in 
the streets and sacked seed company offices. Indian farm- 
ers set fire to GM seed test plots and organized enormous 
demonstrations. Environmentalists in the U.K., Germany 
and the Netherlands uprooted other GM test plots and or- 
ganized sit-ins. Travelling through Heathrow airport one 
Sunday last summer, I noticed that every single newspaper 
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and tabloid on the newsstand was headlining the GM de- 
bate. 

Remarkably, the unlikely coalition of farmers, consum- 
ers and environmentalists rocked both politicians and prof- 
iteers. The European Union concluded that it would not 
admit any new GM products. From Rio Grande de Sol in 
Brazil to New Hampshire in the U.S., state or local govern- 
ments called for GMO bans, moratoriums or studies. Tony 
Blair, against his publicly-stated wishes, yielded to popular 
pressure and agreed to a GM moratorium in the U.K. Even 
Dan Glickman, the U.S. Agriculture Secretary and a biotech 
keener, told an audience at Purdue University that it might 
be better to go slow. By early 1999, the nine major food 
retailers in the U.K. had all agreed not to stock any prod- 
ucts containing genetically-modified ingredients. 

During the spring and summer of 1999, the seed in- 
dustry took several more direct hits. First, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (USDA), normally a reliable biotech 
cheerleader, published its study of the economic impact of 
GM seeds in their first years. 
While much of the data was am- 
biguous, it was clear that farmers 
were paying an awful lot more for 
GM seeds whose benefits were ei- 
ther negative or at least highly 
dubious. 

Then, in May, Deutsche Bank 
(one of the world's largest) issued 
an investment report subtly titled 
“GMOs are dead” and advised 
stockholders to sell their shares in 
seed companies breeding GM va- 
rieties. 

A third blow came in August 
when the American Corn Grow- 

ers’ Association - normally an 
abject advocate of all things bright 
and biotech - panicked and issued 
a press release warning American 
farmers to re-think planting GM 
maize. 

That investors and food processors are coming down 
hard on genetically-modified food products has come as a 
major shock to the seed industry. As Deutsche Bank re- 
ported, the Nestlé rep at one industry consultation warned 
the plant breeders, “Don’t expect us to take a bullet for 
your GMO products." Unilever, too, has promised not to 

use GM ingredients in its products. Ranking one and two in 
the global food industry, Nestlé and Unilever had combined 
sales last year of more than US$90 billion. The folks at 
Deutsche Bank predict that all the other major food compa- 
nies will have to follow suit. In the U.S., Archer Daniels 
Midland, the world's sixth largest food company, has al- 


The beauty of this 
biotech beast was 
that farmers would 
still have a crop to sell 
but any seed kept 
back from the har- 
vest for replanting 
the following season 
would actually be as 
dead as a doornail. 


ready announced that it won't buy any GM seeds not al- 
lowed in Europe. Therein springs the panic for North Ameri- 
can farmers who, this past spring, paid a premium for so- 
called “value-added" GM seeds only to find, this autumn, 
that their harvest is ^value-deleted" (Deutsche Bank words). 
Monsanto has been so disconcerted by the market shift that 
it is offering farmers free Round-up (its best-selling herbi- 
cide) with purchases of its Round-up Ready (herbicide-tol- 
erant GM) seeds. 


Trust or Consequences? 

What's the beef about? Trust ... or the lack thereof. 
The use of new biotechnologies to create new forms of plants 
and livestock raises many reasonable concerns. Biotech isn't 
just a way to speed up scientific advances - “life” in the fast 
lane - it's life changing lanes. Genetically-modified plants 
and animals mean inserting exotic foreign genes from other 
species into the target species. The natural barriers between 
life's kingdoms - between microbes and mammals - are re- 
moved so that flounder genes can be 
inserted into soybeans to allow them 
to grow in cooler climes - or a bac- 
terium can be stuffed into canola that 
renders the crop unappetizing to 
some insects. Experimenters in Ja- 
pan managed to squeeze three entire 
human chromosomes (we only have 
23) into a rat, enough of our DNA 
to make the rodent eligible to run for 
public office. 

So potent a technology warrants 
caution. In 1953, two generations 
after the automobile first laid rub- 
ber, Ford was still sanguinely deny- 
ing that cars contributed to air pol- 
lution. Today, we know them to be 
the major contributor. It was about 
that same time that tobacco compa- 
nies were re-assuring their share- 
holders that nicotine was medically- 
beneficial. Just two decades ago, 
civic officials were offering to glug back a tumbler of PCBs. 
Over the next 30 years, three levels of government in the 
U.S. will spend US$1.6 trillion cleaning up toxic dumps 
left behind by the chemical companies who yesterday told 
us their chemicals were safe and today tell us that the biotech 
industry they dominate is also perfectly safe. 

Why did the opposition to GMOs rise first and strong- 
est in Europe and India? The answer is mad cows and 
Bhopal. Thus far, 41 people have died in the U.K. from a 
bovine disease that experts promised could never happen to 
livestock and certainly never spread to humans. Both in- 
dustry and government bungled and blindsided an alarmed 
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public. British farmers lost billions of dollars after a three- 
year moratorium that was only lifted this summer. In India, 
the thousands of deaths attributed to the Union Carbide 
pesticide disaster continues to haunt peasants and politi- 
cians. 

During 1999, consumers' trust in government regula- 
tors and corporations plummeted still further. In late spring, 
Europe was rocked by food safety scandals as toxins were 
found in poultry products in Belgium. Then, a few days 
later, the Belgian government was forced to withdraw Coca- 
Cola products when school children got sick from the twin 
blows of contaminated CO2 in carbonated soft drinks which 
were exacerbated by a mysterious fungus from soft drink 
shipping pallets that was somehow transmitted to the chil- 
dren. Within days, Coke was off the shelves in much of 
Western Europe. Meanwhile French bureaucrats and former 
government ministers were making daily court appearances 
explaining how they have shortened the lives of hundreds - 
perhaps thousands - of people when they decided to use 
tainted blood products 

Across the Atlantic, consumer confidence in corpo- 
rate technology also took a beating as news stories and alarm 
spread over the Y2K Millennium Bug. U.S. corporations 
are spending US$150 billion adjusting their computers be- 
cause no one in Corporate America was bright enough 20 
years ago to realize that the century would eventually roll 
over. In the midst of all this a lone Monarch butterfly flut- 
tered across television screens contaminated with a 
transgenic gene carried from a milkweed plant that got it 
from GM seeds. A pageant of genetic pollution that indus- 
try said could never happen. 


Suicide Seeds 

At a North American congress of phytopathologists 
(plant disease doctors) in Montreal in July, an industry rep- 
resentative complained to his audience that biotech compa- 
nies should never have led with their chins by entering the 
market with products that were so readily perceived to be 
solely for their own advantage. Almost 100 percent of all 
the GM seeds planted around the world last year were 
biotech designed to allow crops to tolerate spraying from 
otherwise killer herbicides - or to promote proprietary bio- 
insecticides. As the conference noted, it's hard to explain to 
concerned consumers why it is to the world's advantage to 
create seeds that actually like showering in toxic chemi- 
cals. Public risk for private riches is a tough sell. 

Worse still, for corporate spin doctors, was the second 
generation of GM seeds announced in March 1998. Burst- 
ing with pride and brandishing their patent, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and a tiny cotton seed company 
announced that they had jointly engineered seeds that would 
commit suicide at harvest time. The beauty of this biotech 
beast was that farmers would still have a crop to sell but 
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any seed kept back from the harvest for replanting the fol- 
lowing season would actually be as dead as a doornail. For 
12,000 years, farmers have saved seed from one harvest to 
plant the next. While some farmers in industrialized coun- 
tries have been coaxed over to hybrid maize or cotton, the 
much disputed theory is that farmers get a major perform- 
ance benefit from the hybrid that outweighs the fact that 
they will have to buy seed every year. (Hybrids may bear 
viable seed but the seed won't grow to look anything like its 
parents. Thus, farmers in OECD countries would prefer to 
buy fresh seed.) The new generation of GM seeds, the pat- 
ent-holders enthused, had no agronomic value to farmers 
whatsoever. Their wonderful quality was that farmers - es- 
pecially those in poor countries - would be forced to buy 
seed every season. Around the world, 1.4 billion people - 
among them the world's poorest - depend upon farm-saved 
seed for their food security. 

Shortly after the patent was granted, RAFI dubbed the 
new GMOs “Terminator Technology.” By May, RAFI and 
other Civil Society Organizations had convinced the U.N. 
Convention on Biological Diversity to undertake a special 
scientific study of the environmental implications of the 
suicide seeds. Simultaneously, however, Monsanto offered 
to buy Delta and Pine Land (the cotton seed company shar- 
ing the patent with USDA) for US$1.8 billion. 

Already Public Enemy Number One with farmers and 
environmentalists, opposition to Monsanto grew 
stratospheric. India declared that it would ban Terminator 
Technology and a number of African countries indicated 
that they would do likewise. In October, the world's largest 
agricultural research network devoted to Third World food 
security agreed not to use the technology. Within the United 
States, the patent's co-inventors shyly announced that they 
had no plans to breed the Terminator into varieties for 
American farmers. 

Amidst mounting abhorrence for the Terminator, 
Monsanto, Delta and Pine Land, and its USDA researchers 
all continued to insist that the Terminator would help end 
world hunger because plant breeders who are afraid to sell 
their improved varieties to poor countries for fear that farm- 
ers would “pirate” the seeds and use them for a second crop 
would no longer have to worry. Those against the technol- 
ogy said that poor farmers would be pressured into buying 
the Terminator by their landlords, creditors, or government 
agents; that this would wipe out the genetic diversity sub- 
sistence growers depend upon; that famine could strike if 
the suicide sequence escaped unnoticed into neighbouring 
fields and forests. In public debates with Monsanto from 
New Zealand to Zimbabwe, the company had no answers. 


Homicide Harvests 
A bad situation worsened at the beginning of this year 
as RAFI dug back into patent databases in Washington and 
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Munich and came up with a total of 30 Terminator-type 
patents (pending or granted) owned by virtually every ma- 
jor agrochemical corporation. Every significant player in 
agricultural biotechnology had obviously seen some form 
of Terminator as the Holy Grail of corporate greed and 
each bad developed its own variation. Some of the patents 
ratcheted up the risks considerably. The first Terminator 
worked with the insertion of short DNA sequences that sur- 
rounded the plant's fertility genes. By soaking the seeds in 
tetracycline (a well-known and researched antibiotic) prior 
to sale, the company could either switch on - or off - the 
suicide sequence that would cause the next generation of 
seeds to be sterile. The harvested commodity would not be 
affected but its seeds - which in the case of cereals are both 
the target for consumption and for production - would be 
useless for replanting. 

The problem with the original patent was that it was 
clumsy, costly and controversial. Consumers were concerned 
about tetracycline in their food and environmentalists didn't 
want it sterilizing the soil. For the company, both the anti- 
biotic and the process were just too expensive. RAFI had 
initially theorized that tetracycline had only been used for 
experimental purposes and that by the time the Terminator 
made it to farmers" fields, the trigger chemical of choice 
would be a company's own herbicides. This 
would mean that the cost of the chemical could 
be transferred to the farmer. But, why would 
farmers buy herbicides that would also steri- 
lize their crop? 

The answer was obvious but it implied 
a level a corporate deviousness that seemed 
outrageous. The chemical inducer could ei- 
ther turn the suicide process on or off. Compa- 
nies could sell Terminator seed to farmers with 

the sterility genes turned “on.” Unless farmers buy 
the company's herbicide (adapted with the controller qual- 
ity), their harvest would be barren. If they bought the chemi- 
cal they would be able to save and replant their seed. The 
suicide sequence in the plant could be buried to reappear 
every cycle. Far better than selling farmers new seed every 
year, corporate breeders could literally give away the seed 
and know that the farmers would have to come back to 
them for the chemicals every year. This would mean that 
corporations could transfer - or eliminate - most of the high 
costs related to seed multiplication, shipment, storage and 
advertising. Over time, they could also cut their research 
budgets since the pressure to come up with “new” products 
in a tightly-held oligopolistic market would be low. The 
patents RAFI discovered in January and February 1999 
proved that agrochemical companies had already developed 
the technology to do all of this - and more. 

Novartis (the new name for the merged entity that was 
once Ciba-Geigy and Sandoz) has 12 Terminator patents. 


The patents clearly acknowledge that proprietary herbicides 
or fertilizers could be used to activate (or de-activate) the 
suicide sequence. But Novartis goes further. Its patents note 
that its system (including a relative of aspirin) would weaken 
the normal disease resistance abilities of the plant. In other 
words, Novartis, the world's number one agrochemical com- 
pany, number two seed company, and number three phar- 
maceutical company, would be positioned to sell farmers 
additional crop chemicals in order to bolster qualities they 
themselves had damaged. The Terminator debate moved 
from suicide to homicide. 


Terminator Terrorism 

In Montreal this past June, the U.N.'s Biodiversity 
Convention received the report of its scientific panel on 
Terminator Technology. The panel flatly condemned the use 
oftechnology to turn offa crop's fertility trait but was some- 
what positive about the technology's potential to control 
other traits. In theory, the report surmised, the same strat- 
egy that controls fertility could be used to activate or de- 
activate other traits for nutritional qualities or hardiness. 
For example, in a season like the one many farmers have 
faced on the Canadians prairies in 1999, farmers could spray 

their crop to activate a sequence that would speed rip- 
ening in order to compensate for the shortened 
growing season. Because the speeded-up proc- 

ess would probably reduce crop quality, farm- 
ers would only want to trigger this trait when 
the choice was not to have a crop at all. Or, 
if grasshoppers suddenly swarm the Back 
Forty, a farmer might opt to spray to switch 
on an insect resistance trait. Again, since eve- 
rything is a trade-off, turning on the resistance 
might save the crop but downgrade the harvest 
at the elevator. Trait control could, theoretically, give 
farmers choices they don't have now. 

But the blue ribbon panel also warned that future vari- 
ations on trait control might be very difficult to detect and 
police. Two other developments in June turned the U.N. 
debate on GMO Terminators into a debate on Terminator 
Terrorism. 

First, Purdue University won Terminator patent number 
31. This patent carried most of the bad news found in the 
Novartis patents but also opined that its approach could 
bury trait controls deep within the plant whose activation 
could be controlled - or delayed - several years. Purdue's 
research was co-funded by the USDA. Second, Scientific 
American published a report on "Agro-terrorism" docu- 
menting the various efforts of the U.K., the U.S., Russia, 
South Africa and Iraq to create crop and livestock epidem- 
ics from World War II and Vietnam to the Gulf War and the 
anti-coca campaign in the Andes. Both the magazine and 
related news stories emphasized that the USDA (financial 
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backers of both the Monsanto and Purdue patents and sci- 
entific advisers for the development of transgenic funguses 
for the Colombian coca trade) was alarmed about the threat 
of agro-terrorism and that officials were participating in 
NATO and other meetings to discuss defensive strategies. 
A month later, also in Montreal, phytopathologists held a 
half-day seminar on the topic involving a panel of experts 
from the USDA, the U.S. Air Force and the FBI. 

The danger of agro-terrorism is not that a group of 
crackpots will dump anthrax into a feedlot or release karnal 
bunt disease into someone's wheat field. This would be scary 
but it would not threaten food security or the national 
economy. But, what if Argentina's soybean growers are 
hooked on GMO seeds with the built-in Terminator (most 
of Argentina's soybean crop is already GMO-based) and 
the country gets into a trade dispute with its main soybean 
export competitor - the United States? The two countries 
can either take their dispute to the World Trade Organiza- 
tion - whose processes are slow, costly and unpredictable - 
or the U.S. can simply make it illegal for DuPont and 
Monsanto to sell Argentina the herbicide controller. The 
suicide sequence would kick in and Argentina would have 
its last harvest. The result is Terminator Terrorism 

Whether the menace comes from governments or mul- 
tinationals, poor countries are pressed into a techno-trade 
environment in which they are not allowed to achieve self- 
sufficiency in food production and in which what produc- 
tion they do have can be entirely dependent upon imports of 
seeds or chemical promoters. 


The Fight For Food 

Some critics believe that the grotesque pattern of sci- 
entific developments associated with GMOs has threatened 
the commercial viability of the technology. This is unlikely. 


Some of the corporations, however, may join the ranks of 
extinct or endangered species. The biotech industry needs 
to regroup. The technologies - and the controls they offer - 
are simply too attractive to surrender. The Deutsche Bank 
study misses the point. Nestlé won't take a bullet for 
Monsanto - but Nestlé might well buy Monsanto - or just 
shoot Monsanto and take its turf. 

The first rounds of GMOs have focused on the control 
of agricultural inputs. In the longer-term, the real money is 
to be made by food processors and retailers who can use 
biotech to control "outputs" - traits that govern moisture 
content, storability, or nutrients. Rather than attempt to 
maximize their chemical sales to farmers, food processors 
will try to win favour with consumers by selling 
nutriceuticals - food products with special nutritional quali- 
ties. At least this will be the hype. In fact, the food giants 
will reap all the benefits from the control of inputs as well 
as outputs and the outputs they prefer will be those that 
reduce their transportation and processing costs. Consider 
the first so-called consumer-friendly GMO - the Flavr-Savr 
tomato. A Monsanto subsidiary designed this tomato to 
maximize its shelf-life. That it can last longer than its pat- 
ent is hardly a big boon to those of us who remember tasty 
tomatoes. As it is with the Flavr-Savr, so it will be with 
other GMOs. And, do you really trust biotechnology with a 
company that doesn't even know its vowels? 

The fight for food has just begun. 


Pat Mooney is executive director of Rural Advancement 
Foundation International. For more information contact 
RAFI by e-mail: rafi(a)rafi.org or visit them on the Internet: 
www. rafi.ca 
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Rosalie Bertell Speaks Out 


boy Terry 


ast year the chief and a few band members ofa Dene 
Li from Great Bear Lake, NWT went to 
iroshima to apologize to the victims of the first 
atom bomb. Radium had been mined in their area in the 
1920s. In the 1940s uranium mining started and produced 
the material used to make the Hiroshima bomb. For years, 
the Dene people carried sacks of uranium onto barges for 
transport to the south. Now, there are no male elders in that 
community - they died young of cancer - and many other 
people have severe health problems. Yet when these Dene 
learned of their own part in the atom bomb, they went to 
Japan to say they were sorry. No other participants in that 
bombing have apolo- 
gized. 
With this poign- 
ant story, Dr. Rosalie 
Bertell began her talk 
at a public meeting in 
Victoria on Hiroshima 
Eve, August 5, this 
year. 

Dr. Bertell, an in- 
ternationally respected 
scientist, has re- 
searched nuclear, envi- 
ronmental, health and 
military issues for dec- 
ades. She is the recipi- 
ent of many honourary 
doctorates and the 
Right Livelihood 
Award. She has written 
many articles, spoken 
all over the world and 
is the author of No Im- 

mediate Danger: 
Prognosis for a Radio- 
active Earth and 
Chernobyl: the Envi- 
ronmental, Health and 
Human Rights Impli- 
cations, as well as 
other books. In 1985, 


Dr. Bertell, Bishop 
Remi de Roo, Mel Hurtig, General Leonard Johnson and 
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NBC News war correspondent Guthrie Janssen 
surveys a sea of rubble after the U.S. exploded the 
first atomic bomb on Hiroshima on August 6, 1945. 
Photo: Bettmann Archives 


Wolfwood 


Terry Wolfwood formed the panel at the Peoples’ Enquiry 
into the Implications of Canadian Forces Maritime Experi- 
mental Test Range (CFMETR) in Nanaimo. 

Her recent talk in Victoria coincided with the public 
hearing on objections to the federal government's expro- 
priation of the B.C.-owned seabed in Nanoose Bay. 
CFMETR is maintained at a cost of over $10 million a 
year by the Canadian military so that the U.S. military can 
test its underwater torpedoes and detection systems. 

She told the audience that many objections at the pub- 
lic hearing focused on the danger of a nuclear accident in 
the Georgia Straits. U.S. nuclear-powered vessels, prob- 
ably nuclear-armed (it is American 
policy to neither confirm nor deny 
the presence of nuclear weapons on 
its ships) visit the Esquimalt navy 
base near Victoria and make fre- 
quent stays at Nanoose Bay to test 
their weapons systems. 

Dr. Bertell warned that we have 
no viable emergency preparedness 
for a nuclear accident and that, judg- 
ing from the lack of international 
response to the Chernobyl disaster, 
“we would get neither help nor sym- 
pathy” in case of an accident. She 
said that test missiles contain de- 
pleted uranium since it most closely 
simulates the properties of nuclear 
warheads. The MX missile tested 
in the South Pacific and the Cruise 
missile tested in Canada in the 
1980s both carried depleted ura- 
nium. So-called conventional weap- 
ons used in Yugoslavia and Iraq by 
U.S. and British forces also contain 
depleted uranium. 

Dr. Bertell spoke out on CBC TV 
recently, condemning the Canadian 
Navy for using DU in its “exer- 
cises" in the Atlantic, dumping six 
tonnes of DU slugs near fish spawn- 
ing grounds. The Navy says it used 
DU in ammunition for its Phalanx 

guns with permission of the departments of fisheries and 
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environment, beginning at the time of the Gulf War. Claim- 
ing there is no danger from radiation to fish or environ- 
ment, the Navy has no intention to clean up its DU dump- 
ing. However it also says it stopped using DU a year ago, 
because of its radioactivity! A brief mention on CBC TV 
of DU dumped off Vancouver Island has activists here re- 
searching for more 
details. 

Canada is 
committed to not 
produce uranium 
for weapons, but 
under the Defence 
Production Sharing 
Agreement, it sends 
uranium to the U.S. 
for enrichment. If 
we do not ask for it 
to be returned 
within 30 days, it 
becomes U.S. prop- 
erty. Then it can be 
used freely for 
weapons and de- 
pleted uranium 1s 
given away for use 
in missile warheads 
and as the Navy 
says, "as mass for test and evaluation purposes." 

Depleted uranium is really radioactive waste. When 
uranium is mined, only one percent is weapons grade ura- 
nium 235. The rest, containing U238, is called “waste.” 
This waste is radioactive and, like lead, cadmium and other 
heavy metals, it is chemically toxic. So much waste or de- 
pleted uranium is produced in the U.S. that in the 1970s 
there was a plan to use it to manufacture stoves, cars and 
bicycles. Protests stopped that, so it is now given to weap- 
ons and bullet makers. Depleted uranium is also used as 
ballast in large commercial airplanes and cruise ships. 

Dr. Bertell said that depleted uranium is also preferred 
over expensive, imported tungsten because of its impact 
properties. The friction of impact on hard objects like coral 
reefs, tanks and ships, hardens depleted uranium. Accord- 
ing to the Pentagon, depleted uranium goes through its tar- 
get like “a knife through butter." 

She explained that depleted uranium ignites on impact 
and produces glass-like respirable-size radioactive parti- 
cles that can travel for 100 kilometres, where they can en- 
ter the lungs and then travel through organs and the blood 
system. She warned that if a test missile at Nanoose Bay hit 
a hard underwater target, these radioactive particles could 
be released over a large populated area of B.C. 

Along with others, Dr. Bertell believes that depleted 


Dr. Rosalie Bertell (third from left) with Victoria activists Jane 
Brett, Terry Wolfwood, and Marya Nyland. 
Photo: G.P. Weih 


uranium is responsible for Gulf War Syndrome in over 
100,000 U.S. veterans. Their symptoms include immune- 
deficient infections (an AIDS-like syndrome), new kidney 
and liver diseases, leukemia, and other cancers. 

Similar conditions have been found in Iragi children 
by Dr. Siegwart-Horst Gunther, president of the Austrian 
Yellow Cross. Over 
half a million chil- 
dren have died in 
Iraq from war-re- 
lated causes since 
1991. Now the same 
strange diseases are 
found in Yugosla- 
vian children. Paral- 
lels are being drawn 
with studies of 
Chernobyl victims, 
but detailed verifi- 
able data are hard to 
find. 

The World 
Health Organiza- 
tion, the U.N. 
agency about which 
Dr. Bertell says, 
“we have warm, 
fuzzy feelings," has 
an agreement requiring it to submit all data about the health 
effects of nuclear accidents to the International Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA), the global nuclear booster, for pre- 
approval before disclosure. The agreement also states that 
the World Health Organization will never release informa- 

tion detrimental to the IAEA. 

The WHO Board is the World Health Assembly of 
health ministers of U.N. member nations. Dr. Bertell says 
it will meet in May 2000, and that there is an active cam- 
paign we can support to have the WHO end this agreement 
with the IAEA. 

Dr. Bertell also alerted us to a U.N. General Assembly 
resolution which will call for the end of the IAEA mandate, 
as it calls on the IAEA both to promote nuclear power and 
to protect people from its effects, clearly a powerful con- 
flict of interest. TES 2 

Focusing on the greater implications of the use of 
Nanoose Bay, Dr. Bertell said there may be a connection to 
U.S. plans for war in space in the Arctic. The U.S. is still 
developing “Star Wars” technology. Recently, as part of 
the so-called Ballistic Missile Defense (BMD), the U.S. 
has been launching missiles from Kodiak, Alaska in an at- 
tempt to intercept them by other missiles launched from 
northern California. It has also tested missile interception 
over the South Pacific in September this year. 
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She said that the impact of two depleted uranium-car- 
rying missiles near B.C. could spray aerosol radioactive 
particles over our coastal communities. The possibility of 
using Nanoose for sea-launched missiles in this program, 
as well as a tracking station in the BMD, makes Nanoose 
important to the increased U.S. military buildup. 

According to Cana- 
dian Senator Doug 
Roche, Canada will par- 
ticipate in the BMD, 
which will be deployed in 
2005, and will contribute 
$6.6 billion to the 
scheme. This plan vio- 
lates Anti-Ballistic Mis- 
sile treaties and makes 
Canada a complicit part 
of a complex system of 
surveillance and commu- 
nications technologies 
that link to U.S. war- 
making capacity and its 
intent to be the military 
dominant nation of the 
twenty-first century at 
any cost. U.S. military 
claims that they are go- 
ing to fight in space and 
fight from space are bla- 
tant violations of the 
Outer Space Treaty and 
international law. 

Dr. Bertell went on to talk about a little known project 
called the High-frequency Active Auroral Research Project 
(HAARP), which is being developed in Alaska. This iono- 
spheric heater can cause major changes in the ionosphere 
which protects the earth from radiation from space. She 
referred to the book Angels Dont Play This HAARP by 
Nick Begich and Jeane Manning (to be reviewed in the next 
issue of Briarpatch). The authors explain how HAARP 
manipulates the electrojet, a powerful direct current elec- 
tricity belt that circles the globe from pole to pole with more 
electricity than all human-made systems on earth. HAARP 
will convert this to alternating current to create an antenna 

that will communicate with submerged submarines. 
HAARP can also cause major weather disturbances 
(it may be responsible for Hurricane Mitch, since its main 
area of effect is the Caribbean), major disruption of power 
and communications systems and emit extremely low fre- 
quency waves that can affect the health of people and ani- 
mals. Dr. Bertell said U.S. funding for this project is sup- 
posedly directed to map the interior of the earth, in order to 
detect oil and gas reservoirs as well as weapons caches. 


the Persian Gulf fitting 


Photo: Canadian Forces 


Canadian Forces personnel in 


ammunition to the ship-board 
Phalanx air defence system. 


In case ofa major communications system breakdown, 
the Ground Wave Emergency Network (GWEN) is being 
built in the U.S. and Australia to provide the U.S. military 
with an underground communications system. 

The Super Dual Auroral Radar Network 
(SuperDARN) is a radar system that collaborates with 
HAARP. Operated remotely from John Hopkins Uni- 
versity in Maryland, it monitors ionospheric modifi- 
cation. SuperDARN stations are located in the U.S., 
Iceland, Finland, and Antarctica as well Saskatoon, 
Kapuskasing and Goose Bay in Canada. A new site 
with 20 radar towers is under construction in Prince 
George, B.C. 

Dr. Bertell quotes from a U.S. funding pro- 
posal: *Our Canadian SuperDARN colleagues are 
actively pursuing funding for a Companion Radar to 
be located in western Canada. They are seeking sup- 
port from their national funding agencies, the Inter- 
national SuperDARN community and Canadian 
power companies whose facilities can be affected by 
space weather effects." 

Dr. Bertell pointed out that Nanoose Bay, 
where U.S. submarines are often in port, would be a 
possible site to aim the alternating current antenna of 
HAARP. Any use of Canadian territory and the Ca- 
nadian military in U.S. war preparations makes us a 
target in any global conflict the U.S. enters if its world 
domination is being challenged. 

She also emphasized that the world did not 
demobilize after World War II and that the war ma- 
chine has grown unabated since 1945. This is the 
first time in human history that the end of a war has 
not brought demobilization. Since the end of the Cold War, 
which many hoped would bring disarmament, military 
buildup has accelerated. Dr. Bertell blames the constant 
state of war preparedness for many ofthe stresses and prob- 
lems in our world. 

Canada is increasingly dominated by U.S. corpora- 
tions in industry, resources and social services. Our com- 
pliance with U.S. military objectives to dominate the world 
grows as our sovereignty and culture are diminished and 
impoverished. She urged people in B.C. to call for a com- 
plete public environmental enquiry into the CFMETR 
Nanoose Bay facility where we can use this information 
and our knowledge to raise sufficient public concern to close 
the base. We also need a full enquiry into the purposes and 
structures of our military establishment and industry. We 
Canadians must be sovereign over our own security. 


Terry Wolfwood is director of the Barnard-Boecker Cen- 
tre Foundation, the group that organized Dr. Bertell's visit 
to Victoria. 
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Objections Over-Ruled 


The illegal seizure of Nanoose Bay. 


by 


n September 17, 1999, the federal government il- 
Qie seized 250 square kilometres at Nanoose 

Bay, off Vancouver Island, B.C. The Nanoose Bay 
test-range, officially known as the Canadian Forces Mari- 
time Experimental and Test Ranges (CFMETR), has been 
operating since 1965, primarily for the U.S. Navy’s tor- 
pedo testing and military practice. 

For decades, the public has been asking for an open 
public review and inquiry of CFMETR and nuclear ship 
visits. Here are some of the actions that have taken place: 
rsCivil disobedience at the base gates. 
rs“ The Nanoose Peace Camp had close to 1,000 people in- 
volved over a 15 month period in 1985-1986. 

Eight out of ten municipalities within Greater Victoria 
(seven unanimously) voted for a review of nuclear ship 
visits. 

txIn 1992, the B.C. legislature voted 51 to one for a nu- 
clear-weapons free province, with an amendment calling 
on the federal government for a review of nuclear ship vis- 
Its. 

"sA 1998 Angus Reid poll shows that 93 percent of Cana- 
dians want to break the nuclear chain. 

In most NATO countries and nuclear weapons states, 
including the U.S. and Britain, 80 percent support the ban- 
ning of nuclear weapons. 

rs'In 1996 the World Court ruled that use, or even the threat 
of use, of nuclear weapons is illegal under international 
law. 

Court challenges by the Vancouver Island Peace Soci- 
ety, Nanoose Conversion Campaign and the Sierra Legal 
Defence Fund. 

The federal government held public hearings on the 
expropriation this summer. Critics called the Hearings a 
“sham” but even those participated energetically. There were 
215 citizens participating in the Hearings from across 
Canada and beyond and a total of 2,600 submitted letters 
of objection. 

The Hearing's report trivialized the legal, economic 
and constitutional concerns of citizens, by compressing them 
into meaningless tick-marks in a spread-sheet. Detailed 
evidence supporting those tick-marks and objections was 
noticeably absent. 


Kealey 
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The Society Promoting Environmental Conservation 
(SPEC) has produced an alternative Nanoose Citizens" 
Report. Recommendations include referring the legality of 
operations at Nanoose Bay to the Supreme Court of Canada, 
banning nuclear-powered vessels, the economic conversion 
of Nanoose, and a full, unbiased public inquiry. 

There are already three court actions against the ex- 
propriation. The first case, filed by SPEC, addresses the 
federal government's handling of the Expropriation Act and 
the Hearings. The Hearings included numerous procedural 
errors, failures, irregularities and violations. The second 
court action was filed by the Human Rights Institute of 
Canada, Citizens Concerned About Free Trade, and others 
challenging the constitutional legality of the expropriation. 
The third court case was filed by the B.C. provincial gov- 
ernment over constitutional and legal issues. 

The B.C. government was willing to negotiate an ex- 
tension of the seabed lease for 30 years on the condition 
that no nuclear weapons be brought into Nanoose. The B.C. 
government did not object to nuclear reactors or to nuclear 
ship visits to others parts of B.C., including Victoria, Van- 
couver and Haida Gwaii. 

The expropriation of Nanoose allows the continued 
access of nuclear ships to B.C. waters. Most people want 
nuclear ship visits to stop, yet the federal government is 
obviously bound and beholden to the U.S. military. 

Independent studies show that taxpayers pay $8 mil- 
lion a year to subsidize CFMETR, and that damages from 
a nuclear accident would cost billions. Neither the Depart- 
ment of National Defence nor provincial emergency plan- 
ners have a nuclear emergency plan for the nearly three 
million people living around Georgia Strait. 

While a dangerous leak of radioactive material at a 
civilian uranium processing plant in Japan gives us all a 
wake-up call, foreign nuclear ships continue to ply our 
waters. Unlike publicly “regulated” civilian nuclear facili- 
ties, military reactors are "self-regulated" in a system of 
secrecy and cover-up. 

It's time for a public review of nuclear ship visits. 


Kealey Pringle is a peace activist and can be reached at 
kealey@islandnet.com 
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by 
by 


photos 


Photojoumalism, 
at its challenging 
and compelling 
best, acts like a 
third eye that of- 
fers us insight into 
the soul of a cul- 
ture. The physical 
eye sees the sur- 
face, the outer 
form, but it is the 
third eye that 
opens up to the 
curious and prob- 
ing, what is really 
going on at the 
deepest level of a 
civilization. Politi- 
cal photojournalism, of course, gives us the sight by which 
we can see what is happening in the heart and soul of di- 
verse people as they seek to find meaning and some sort of 
purpose for their lives within their inherited culture. 

The political photojournalism of Elaine Briére, I think, 
is well known to most who have been interested in East 
Timor, APEC 97 in Vancouver and many other events in 
Canada that deal with such topical and timely issues as 
justice, peace and the environment. The fact that Elaine 
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The Third Eye 


Looking into the soul of a culture. 


Dart 
Briére 


has, recently, 
turned her third 
eye to the 


Abbotsford Air 
and Trade Show 
should not come as 
a surprise to many. 
The Abbotsford 
Air Show is the 
third largest Air 
Show in the world, 
and the most ex- 
pensive warbirds 
regularly and rou- 
tinely turn up at 
this annual event 
that began in 
1961. The Trade 
Show began in 1989, and for much of this decade, it has 
piggybacked on the Air Show. There is little doubt that 
money spent on guns is money not spent on butter. How, 
we might ask, can a culture be so willing to accept the mas- 
sive allotment of money spent on the military while thou- 
sands live in poverty in the streets? Why, as Canadians, 
have we been so eager and quick to support the empire to 
the south in the Gulf War of 1991 and the most recent 
NATO-led war against Yugoslavia? What can the third eye 
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of photojournalism tell us about our national psyche and — high up in the blue sky; who would not be drawn to sucha 


how it has been formed and shaped? 


- da! 
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The photos by Elaine Briére might just offer us a 
glimpse into how this all occurs, and the role the Abbotsford 
Air/Trade Show plays in this assimilation process. 

The first photo we might turn our eye to is the one in 
which two young boys are sitting in the cockpit of a U.S. 
warbird. These lads have probably grown up with all sorts 
of military toys, and they have been assured the military 
exists to protect freedom and democracy in the world. Many 
a movie has been seen in which the ever heroic West fights, 
valiantly, against the evil nature of opposing states and cul- 
tures. The young boys, of course, have never really seen 
actual death and the real results of war; such gruesome 
sights are censored from their tender eyes. Other young 
children, their same age, who are the victims of these 
warbirds, are never seen or given a voice. And so, the two 
lads sit in the cockpit of this warbird, touching and tinker- 
ing with various gadgets, totally unaware of what this jet 

has probably done to other children in different parts of the 
world. The panel in the cockpit acts like a door that will 
lead the curious novice into a world of vast possibilities 
that even Faust would long to claim as his own. The lads 
have probably seen this and other birds of prey at the Air 
Show perform all sorts of tantalizing and mesmerizing stunts 


hope and calling? And so, the two young boys, the sacred 
text ofthe cock- 
pit panel before 
them, are eager 
to learn the 
script and be- 
long to the tribe. 
Who wouldn't? 
The drama in 
the sky has won 
them, all the 
movies seen and 
tales told have 
made them true 
believers. 

The second 
picture moves 
us ahead in 
time. The static 
displays on the 
tarmac lead us 
from youth to 
adulthood. 
Many an adult 
has turned up, 
like the young, 
to watch the 
powerful birds 
of prey enter- 
tain and amuse them in the sky. It's all like a Roman circus, 
and the crowds need their bread and circuses to keep them 
docile. The adults in this picture circle these huge metal 
beasts, walking under their protective wings, looking ador- 
ingly at the exquisite construction. How many stop for a 
moment to ask why these warbirds were made, what they 
have destroyed and who they have killed? These sorts of 
questions, though, are usually censored out. The idea that 
the powerful engines that move these jets have just wrecked 
havoc on other people is rarely asked, and when it is, it is 
always justified in the name of humanitarian aid or the just 
war. The direct connection, though, between the birds of 
prey that rest so quietly (almost sleeping) on the tarmac 
and what these warbirds do in other parts of the world is 
rarely asked at the Air/Trade Show. Let me just be amused 
and entertained. I did not pay the expensive ticket price to 
ask the demanding questions. Just let me watch, touch, genu- 
flect and be grateful that these warriors are not chasing me 
across the desert sands or bombing the infrastructure of my 
city. 

The third photo moves us from the boys in the cockpit, 
to docile citizens, to the miliary men themselves. The tale 
began, did it not, with the young boys taken by a dream and 
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hope? The Air Show opened up all sorts of possibilities of 
what might be with a good dose of patriotism, discipline, 
hard work and endurance. And now, the finished product. 
Mars, the Roman god of war rests quietly behind the new 
priests. The smiles tell their own convincing tale. These 
men have run the gauntlet, they have paid the price, they 
are the defenders of all that is good, true and beautiful. 
Surely, we are grateful for such men. Such men know they 
serve us, and as 
they serve and 
protect us, we 
honour them. 
The smile signi- 
fies the fact we 
accept them as 
our protectors, 
and they ac- 
knowledge our 
obeisance. The 
boys are now 
grown men, the 
script of the 
cockpit has now 
been deciphered 
and the results 
are there for 
each and all to 
see. Who does 
not see pride in 
the eager eyes of 
such men? 
Havent we 
done well, 
haven't we 
played our role 
well on the 
stage of world politics? Yes, we reply, and now enjoy the 
pure water you so richly deserve. 

The final photo in this unfolding collage raises some 
disturbing questions. What happens to those who stop the 
children, when young, and ask if they really know what 
Mars does to those who dare to differ with them? What 
happens to those who, for a fleeting moment, question the 
uncritical faith of adults as they bow at the altar of Mars? 
What happens to those who see through the smiles of those 
military men to the raw power that is really what lingers at 
the heart of the matter? Indeed, what happens to those who 
continue to play the role of Socratic gadfly and midwife in 
our culture, to those who dare to ask the disturbing ques- 
tions? Such people, of course, are dismissed as dissenters, 
outcasts, outside the pale of civil political discourse. Those 
who dare to ask the troubling questions, and more to the 
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worrisome point, act on such questions, soon find the smiles 
tum to frowns and the open hand bears a threatening club 
or gun. It does not take long for the transition to take place. 
A simple question will change the mood and atmosphere 
from polite and sane dialogue to rancour and confronta- 
tion. The final picture, therefore, takes us round the circle. 
These are choices we can make. We can attend the show of 
life as spectators, as Nietzsche’s “last man,” only wanting 


OK, 
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to be well fed, pampered, entertained and amused or we 
can leave our comfortable pews, walk up onto the stage of 
life and interrogate those who see themselves as directors 
of the play of life. There are consequences of donning the 
costume of either role. There is a script to read and part to 
play on such a stage. There are no smiles on the police in 
this picture. Such men are, now, protecting who against 
who? When courageous citizens dare to ask hard questions, 
they soon discover they are as much outsiders to their cul- 
ture as the enemy that the warbirds attacked in other parts 
of the world. The military turn on those who do not follow 
the party line just as the police do the same thing on the 
domestic scene. And where are the smiles, the bottled wa- 
ter, the civil discourse now? What happens when we come 
to the diversionary nature of civil discourse? This final pic- 
ture highlights, all so clearly, that there comes a time when 
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lines are drawn in the sand, and when 
such lines are drawn, whether here, in 
the Balkans, or the Middle East, the 
military and the police soon enter the 
stage to silence the living out ofthe hard 
questions. 

Political photojournalism is like 
a third eye. Such an eye not only sees 
the events that are occurring in our 
midst but such a probing eye lays open 
for us the deeper issues and questions. 
Such issues and questions help us to 
see what is at the centre and core of 
our culture and civilization. There is 
little doubt that Elaine Briére, in these 
few photos, has opened up for us a rich 
and lush interpretive world. We, I sus- 
pect, need to slowly see through her 
third eye, and, as we do so, we might 
just see ourselves, our culture and the 
drama of world politics in a new and 
more challenging manner. 


Ron Dart has taught in the Political 
Science/Philosophy Department at 
University College of the Fraser Val- 
ley (Abbotsford, BC) since 1990. He 
is currently finishing a book, The Red 
Tory Tradition: Ancient Roots, New 
Routes to be published in the autumn 
of 1999 
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A show of stoneware from local materials 
by Gerald Morton. 


Opening: 

Saturday, November 13, 8:00pm 

with jazz piano by Jeff Morton. 

Show runs from 

November 13 to December 9, 1999. SCES Club Gallery 
2431-8th Avenue 


Regina 
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by Ken Luckhardt 


Eyewitness in East Timor 


A people betrayed, a nation delayed. 


& Kerry Pither 


Backgrounder: The May 1999 CLC Convention resolution on East Timor mandated the Congress to send a fact- 


finding and solidarity mission to East Timor to assess the August vote which would determine the will of the people. 
The CLC delegation visited Indonesia and East Timor from August 3-13. It was comprised of Hassan Yussuff, CLC 
Executive Vice President; Stephen Benedict, CLC International Department; Dale Clark, CUPW President; Jane Stinson, 
CUPE Research Director; Ken Luckhardt, CAW Social Justice Fund; Joan Grant Cummings, NAC President; Eliza- 
beth Carlisle, National Deputy Chairperson, CFS; Svend Robinson, NDP-MP; and Kerry Pither, East Timor Alert 


Network. 


August 9, Dili 

It was our last formal meeting in East Timor, the one 
we had not looked forward to, but in retrospect, the most 
prophetic. Unlike every previous meeting with the legiti- 
mate spokespersons for Timorese civil society, this meeting 
started and ended with hostility. As soon as we entered the 
offices of the FPDK (Unity Forum of Democracy and Jus- 
tice), the political expression of the pro-integration militia 
forces, we were photographed without permission from 
every possible angle. 

After a few tense exchanges, Hassan Yussuff, as head 
of the delegation, asked the critical question: “Will the FPDK 
respect the outcome of the vote on August 30 as an expres- 
sion of the self-determination of the East Timorese peo- 
ple?” 

The answer was equally straightforward: “If the vote 
favours pro-independence, we will not respect it...and we 
promise you there will be a blood-bath.” 

Unlike the Timorese, we could escape the consequences 
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The Canadian Labour Congress 
delegation meets with East Timorese 
leader Xanana Gusmao (fourth from 
left) on August 12, 1999, while he was 

still under house arrest. 
Photo: Kerry Pither 


of that threat. 

Pnor to that, the delegation had met with the heart and 
soul of Timorese resistance to Indonesian occupation. Wom- 
en’s groups detailed their efforts to respond to the collec- 
tive trauma caused by years of systematic rape and degra- 
dation of women by the Indonesian military. Human rights 
and Catholic social justice organizations reported on the 
creation of militias by the Indonesian military, the details 
of the massacres that had occurred over the previous six 
months and the plight of the resultant 60,000 - 70,000 in- 
ternally displaced persons. 

Student organizations told us of their efforts to work, 
at considerable risk, with Timorese in remote villages to 
strengthen their resolve to resist the militia’s intimidation 
and vote for their future on August 30. Sister Filomena, a 
nun at the Motael Clinic, related the impossible conditions 
under which she and other sisters toiled to save and protect 
the lives of the victims of the military and militias. The 
clinic is one of only three set up by the East Timorese to 
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The Santa Cruz Cemetary in Dili, East Timor 
where over 250 civilians were gunned down by 
the Indonesian military on November 12, 1991. 

Photo: Jane Stinson 


serve a population terrified of Indonesian-run hospitals, 
which have been the sites of killings and torture. 

Most importantly, the National Council of Timorese 
Resistance (CNRT), the political umbrella of Timorese re- 
sistance, outlined the difficult political terrain imposed upon 
them by the May 5 U.N. accord between Portugal and 
Indonesia. However, they were determined to overcome those 
obstacles - the most threatening one being the granting of 
security responsibilities to the enemy itself and get on with 
building a post-referendum independent East Timor. 

In sum, all Timorese groups were convinced of the 
imminent victory from the ballot box, but they were equally 
and without exception fearful of the wrath that would be 
unleashed by the Indonesian military and militias once the 
results had been announced. Would the same international 
community that created the conditions for their freedom be 
there the next day to ensure it as a lasting reality? 

Tragically, despite the pleas of the Timorese organiza- 
tions and their many allies in the international community, 
the Western powers chose to once again align themselves 
with the Indonesian ruling class and allow, even encourage, 
the latter to attempt a “final solution" on the people of East 
Timor. 


End of September, Canada 

Are the beautiful children of East Timor who greeted 
us each morning and evening with “Hi, Mister" “Hi, Missus" 
still alive? Where are their parents? If alive, are they to- 
gether, and do they know where the kids are? What about 
our Timorese interpreters and drivers who risked so much 
to take us to visit the site of the April massacre of 54 refu- 
gees in the church at Liguica and the barren thatched huts 
of thousands of refugees suffering malnutrition in Atabae? 

And the family that shared their humble quarters with 
us? What happened to them as Dili was razed by maraud- 
ing militias directed by the “plain-clothes” Indonesian spe- 
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cial forces (Kopassus) trained by the U.S. and other West- 
em military machines? 

We simply don’t know the answers to these questions, 
and our ignorance weighs heavily on our hearts and minds. 
But let’s try to summarize what we do know for sure at the 
end of September. 


It has a name: Genocide 

The number of East Timorese killed in the past weeks 
in unknown but the U.N. has estimated 7,000. Noam 
Chomsky has pointed out that that’s at least twice as many 
as killed in Kosovo in the full year of NATO intervention in 
a country half the size. Estimates of 700,000 displaced by 
the end of September (of a total population of just over 
800,000) are commonly cited by reliable witnesses on the 
ground. Behind the numbers is a consciously planned pro- 
gram of genocide, the details of which are pieced together 
as follows: 
* Western intelligence sources had monitored the creation 
of militias and build-up of Indonesian troops (including 400 
Kopassus special forces, many U.S. trained) in neighbour- 
ing West Timor dating back to at least November 1998. 
Pro-independence leaders passed on to U.N. personnel one 
Indonesian army document in early May that outlined the 
plan: “Massacres should be carried out from village to vil- 
lage after the announcement of the ballot if the pro-inde- 
pendence supporters win.” Referring further to the pro-in- 
dependence movement, the army stated that it “should be 
eliminated from its leadership down to its roots.” 
* Western governments, not wanting to offend their Indo- 
nesian ruling class and military friends, chose to let the 
genocide occur, despite the warnings and pleas of not only 
the East Timorese but also international observers from 
many quarters. From Clinton to Chrétien, from Blair to 
Howard, they all hid behind the literal reading of the May 5 
protocol by repeating ad nauseam that Indonesia was re- 
sponsible for “security” and a foreign intervention force 
would only be possible with the butcher’s blessing. Such 
complicity with genocide is seldom so blatant: Indonesia 
had never been recognized as having any legal status in 
East Timor; further, it had ensured that there was no “secu- 
rity” for the Timorese before or after the vote and thus 
mocked the U.N. protocol of May 5, and, most importantly, 
was known by everyone to be orchestrating the violence 
through the creation and deployment of the militia forces 
directed by Kopassus officers. 
* Indonesian ruling circles made predictable but feeble ef- 
forts to construct an ideological facade which described the 
pre-vote violence as “civil war” between competing 
Timorese factions. When forced with overwhelming evi- 
dence that the Indonesian military were directly participat- 
ing in that violence, the Jakarta story became one of blam- 
ing a few “rogue elements.” The first argument reminds 
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spectre of “black-on-black violence" as justification for the 
continuation of institutionalized racism. As for the “rogue 
elements," how is it that they could be so peaceful on the 
day of the vote and then two weeks later when the first 
high-ranking U.N. delegation visited Dili? 

* The scorched-earth genocide plan itself was carefully 
conceived and seems to have two major strategies: one for 
inside East Timor itself, and one for West Timor and more 
distant areas within Indonesia. Each strategy needs to be 
exposed. 

* Within East Timor, the announcement of a decisive 78.5 
percent victory for the independence forces unleashed an 
immediate plan (as disclosed above) to kill and maim the 
people and burn and raze the cities and villages of the en- 
tire nation. Dili was a major “killing field" and the first 
military objective was to ensure the departure of all for- 
eigners who could report the genocide to the outside world. 

One intercepted radio transmission quotes a conversa- 
tion between a Kopassus officer and militia commanders: 
“Those white people [election observers] should be put in 
the river." One militia commander then passed the orders to 
other militiamen: “If they want to leave, pull them out [of 
their car], kill them and put them in the river." A final mili- 
tia voice: "I'll wipe them out, all of them....” 

International Red Cross workers, Australian consular 
staff, virtually all foreign media and medical personnel, in- 
ternational observers and U.N. staff were the targets. 
Leave...or be killed. Most left. With few witnesses, the pil- 
lage of Dili and virtually every village (especially in the 
western district of East Timor) began; from recent helicop- 

ter observations, the villages especially have been largely 
destroyed. How many people were killed and how many 
survived (and under what conditions) will not be known for 
some time yet. 

The story of decapitated heads on posts by the side of 

the road in the early days of the rampage is reminiscent of 
the horror scenes from the original military invasion of 1975. 
Even after the foreign troops began to arrive in late Sep- 
tember, Dutch journalist Sander Thoenes was not only killed, 
but then had his ear cut off by Indonesian soldiers. 
* It is, however, the forced deportation of more than 200,000 
East Timorese to West Timor that is the most sinister and 
alarming part of the genocide plot. As the people were be- 
ing rounded up and forced onto trucks or buses, reports 
began to surface of the gender separation of young boys 
and men from the women and children. In numerous cases 
the boys and men were summarily executed in full view of 
the others and their bodies left on the docks or dumped into 
the sea. 

The refugee camps in West Timor are, we hear, di- 
vided between pro-independence and pro-Indonesian sup- 
porters. The former are the most populated of course and 
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consequently the most deprived of food and medical sup- 
plies. Timorese women are being raped or humiliated by 
having to do things like bend down and kiss the boots of the 
military/militiamen to obtain a bag of rice to feed the chil- 
dren. Identity documents are being destroyed as part of an 
even longer-term plan to deny forever the right of East 
Timorese to return to their independent nation. 

Just as Western "leaders" danced around words and 
let the genocide plan unfold in East Timor itself after the 
vote, now they are again wilfully neglecting an equally well- 
planned strategy of further transmigrating East Timorese 
refugees currently in West Timor to other remote areas of 
the Indonesian archipelago. A September 23 report by the 
Australian Broadcasting Corporation suggests as many as 
5,000 refugees may already have been transmigrated and 
documentation is beginning to paint a picture of men being 
assassinated in small groups during the voyage or once they 
arrive at the destination. The Transmigration Minister, a 
former Kopassus man, openly announced on September 19 
that all East Timorese refugees in West Timor will be moved 
to permanent settlements within a two-month period. This 
is not an “out of sight, out of mind" strategy, but rather one 
of “out of sight, dead!" 

The intentional strategy to de-populate East Timor may 
lead the Indonesian authorities to argue that another refer- 
endum by district must be held in the now largely vacant 
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western region of East Timor. Others speculate it might 
lead to an outright drive to annex this district as part of 
West Timor/Indonesia. It must be noted here that the rich 
resources of East Timor (oil, sandalwood forests, sugar and 
coffee plantations, marble deposits and the businesses that 
service these and other economic sectors) lie in this region 
of the country. Predictably, although seldom reported by 
the Western press, the past quarter century of occupation 
has resulted in members of the Suharto family and high- 
ranking Indonesian military officers becoming the princi- 
pal absentee owners of these resources and lands that be- 
long to the people of East Timor. 

The terror imposed by imperialist and occupying forces 
usually has an economic base and the current genocide in 
East Timor is no exception. 


Breaking the Ties of Complicity 

For over 30 years, while Canadian corporations prof- 
ited in Indonesia, successive Canadian governments cod- 
dled the Indonesian military regime with diplomatic, eco- 
nomic and military support. It was clear that this policy of 
appeasement and complicity was still a priority for Foreign 
Affairs Minister Lloyd Axworthy and Prime Minister Jean 
Chrétien when former Indonesian President Suharto, the 
man who ordered East Timor's genocide in the first place, 
visited the Vancouver APEC summit in November 1997. 

By then over 500 Canadian companies were operating 
in Indonesia, and Canadian investment there had surpassed 
$6 billion 

More than ten United Nations resolutions recognize 
East Timor's right to self-determination, but Canada voted 
against or abstained from the eight passed at the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly. In fact, the Canadian government refused to 
publicly support the right to self-determination of the East 
Timorese until after Indonesian President Habibie an- 
nounced that he supported a choice for East Timor. 

Now, Lloyd Axworthy says he is doing all he can to 
support East Timor. But is he? 

Granted, he did finally agree Canada would contrib- 
ute to the peacekeeping and humanitarian mission to East 
Timor. But the contribution seems far too small, far too 
late, especially for the over 200,000 East Timorese held 
hostage in West Timor and other parts of Indonesia. Genu- 
ine pressure on powerholders in Jakarta would go a long 
way to stopping atrocities against the people the 
peacekeepers can't reach. Instead, Axworthy continues to 
defend the Indonesian government, which in turn continues 
to defend and cover-up the atrocities still being committed 
by the Indonesian military. 

At the height of the massacres in East Timor in early 
September, Indonesian President Habibie and Foreign Min- 
ister Ali Alatas assured the media that the militias in East 
Timor were unarmed. Two weeks later, as numerous cred- 


ible reports surfaced about the atrocities in West Timor, 
Alatas assured us these reports were false, saying everyone 
in West Timor was safe and free to return home when they 
chose. 

Untold millions are being spent by the Indonesian gov- 
ernment to meet their much publicised goal of “resettling” 
all deportees to other parts of Indonesia by mid-November. 
Despite this misuse of public funds in Indonesia, Axworthy 
has dismissed calls to cut bilateral aid to Indonesia. Over 
$280 million was committed in 1998, and in 1999, Canada 
committed another $28 million through the World Bank. 

Sanctions, the minister argues, would just weaken the 


The children of Dili, East Timor on August 9. 
Where are they now? 
Photo: Ken Luckhardt 


Habibie government as it tries to withstand pressure from 
“extreme nationalists" and the “army element." Sanctions 
would merely lead to more instability in the region, argues 
the Minister, and the Canadian business lobby. 

Yet at the same time, Axworthy seems intent on con- 
tinuing his own support for the "extremely nationalist" In- 
donesian military - certainly the most obvious source of 
instability in East Timor and Indonesia. 

At a joint meeting of the parliamentary committees on 
foreign affairs and defence on September 17, the minister 
claimed that in 1998, military export permits for sales to 
Indonesia had decreased because of a stricter process. But 
his own department has confirmed that $86 million worth 
of military export permits were authorized in 1998, up from 
$12.5 million in 1997 - hardly a decrease. The Minister 
says less than $5,000 was actually sold in 1998, but the 
door was wide open for more. 

Firm information about military export permits and 
sales for 1999 is not yet available although, one depart- 
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ment official told ETAN researchers that $50,000 worth of 
military equipment had been sold and shipped in 1999. 

The Minister also told the committee meeting that he 
would withdraw new permits for an unspecified time, but 
that at least four outstanding military export permits would 
not be cancelled - those military sales to Indonesia will go 
ahead if the companies successfully win the bid. 


What would really help East Timor? 
Canada owes it to East Timor to increase and speed 


up its contribution to the humanitarian mission now on the 


ground in East Timor. 
And, the Indonesian military must learn a new lesson 


oy MUST PE FROM 
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from its former allies. The East Timor Alert Network 
(ETAN) believes a formal military embargo on Indonesia 
is long overdue - one that clearly names genocide and on- 
going atrocities as the reason for cancelling all outstanding 
permits, stopping delivery of any equipment already sold, 
ruling out any kind of military cooperation, and requiring 
public consultation before being lifted. 

Axworthy should take this a step further and encour- 
age an international embargo - one that isolates the Indone- 
sian military and puts it out of business completely. 

Further, the Canadian government should do every- 
thing possible to ensure the war crimes tribunal called for 
by U.N. Human Rights Commissioner Mary Robinson be- 
comes a reality, and that even the “civilian” side of Indone- 
sia’s regime is called to account. 

These steps will help bring stability to Indonesia - iso- 
lating the Indonesian military will be welcomed by the pro- 
democracy movement in Indonesia, and will also help end 
mass human rights abuses being committed by the military 
in areas like Aceh, Ambon, and West Papua (Inan Jaya). 

Canadian businesses should be called upon to make 
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continued investment conditional on an end to the military’s 
role in East Timor, and in Indonesia’s workplaces and gov- 
ernment. 

In the long-term, the governments and businesses that 
have taken so much from Indonesia and East Timor should 
pay reparations to help rebuild East Timor. 


Postscript 
The larger shame is that the end of the old and the 


beginning of the new millennium could have been distin- 
guished by an international act of solidarity from (almost) 
all of humanity to the people of East Timor and their col- 
lective desire to be free and live in peace. But, as happens 
too often, those who control humanity would have nothing 


of it. 


For more information on East Timor, ETAN, and the call 


for a formal military embargo on Indonesia, see ETAN s 


web page at www.etan.ca or contact ETAN at P.O. Box 
4115, Station E, Ottawa ON KIS 5B1. phone: (613) 230- 
4070; fax: (613) 230-8854; Email: info@etan.ca 


CUPE 2419 opposes 
the production and 
sale of genetically 

engineered foods. 


The potential for these foods to 
cause harm to human health and 
the environment is immense. 


We urge everyone to educate 
themselves on this important issue and 
to participate in the Council of 
Canadians’ current campaign against 
genetically engineered foods. 


For more information call the Council of 
Canadians at 1-800-387-7177. 
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Maybe a union would 
help. 


We represent 17,000 workers in 
many kinds of workplaces. We 
might be the union for you. 
Call 
522.8571 in Regina 
1.800.667.5221 outside the city. 


SGaGEU': 


Working Together For Saskatchewan 
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PROTECTION WANTED! 
"Given the recent civil unrest in the country and elections, 
the stationing of military security at large industrial facto- 
ries is not uncommon. This may be uncommon to Western- 
ers but not to Indonesians, many of whom also want pro- 
tection and safety from unpredictable elements in a time of 
political and economic reform in the country." 
- Nike s explanation of why Indonesian troops have been 
stationed at its supplier factory during stalled contract 
negotiations. The factory employs 23,000 young Indone- 
sians who make 10 million pairs of Nike shoes annually. 


LIBERATION 
“The very first steps in this new era should be the restora- 
tion of private medicine parallel to the publicly assisted 
system, the tangible encouragement of the provinces to adopt 
right-to-work laws to liberate the Canadian workplace as 
much as possible from the caprices and excesses of irre- 
sponsible union leaders, and an absolute prohibition on 
strikes or work stoppages in the public sector. There is no 
acceptable reason for this country ever to suffer a school or 
hospital strike again." 
- Conrad Black, 
Chairman and CEO of Hollinger Inc. Black made this 
comment in a speech at a fundraising dinner in New 
Brunswick. His comments were covered, not surpris- 
ingly, in the May 5 issue of the National Post, one of 
many newspapers he owns. 


"HMM... OAK THE RICH WHAT AN UTTERLY DELIGHTFUL IDEA!" 


FAIR? 
“They pay more than their fair share." 
- Jason Kenney, 
responding to NDP MP Lorne Nystrom5 question, do 
you believe “that we have tax fairness in this country, 
phar the Conrad Blacks and other wealthy people pay 
their fair share of taxes?" Kenney is the Reform MP 
representing Calgary Southeast. 


he d 
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WEE LITTLE HEADS 


[The name of the game is to] “get inside their wee little 
heads and find some way to reach out to them." 

- Bryan Thomas, 

president of the London, Ontario advertising firm 

which helped develop the Saskatchewan Party s TV 

election ads. 


UNTOLD SUFFERING 
"There's been much talk of some kind of special event to 
"mark the millennium. What could be more appropriate 
than the final interment of a party [the NDP] that has 
championed the socialist ideology that has inflicted un- 
told suffering over the past century and a half?" 
- David Frum, 
editorial in the National Post, August 24, 1999. 


NOT SURPRISED 

“I wouldn't be surprised. I know we used to have money." 
- Imelda Marcos, 

commenting on a secret Swiss bank account said to 
contain $20 billion allegedly belonging to her husband, 
Ferdinand Marcos, the former president of the Philip- 
pines. When the Marcoses fled in 1986, she left behind 
1,220 pairs of shoes in the presidential palace. She 
denies having a fetish, yet her present shoe collection 
may exceed 3,000 pairs. She claims they are gifts from 
supporters. "They thought I was shoeless. They did not 
want a former first lady to be without shoes." 
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M Y 


OPINION 


Sleepless in Seattle 


Has the MAI Dracula 
risen from the grave? 


by Ed 


ince the demise of the Multilat- 
S eral Agreement on Investment 

negotiations in the OECD, pow- 
erful supporters ofthe MAI model have 
intensified their efforts to move the ne- 
gotiations to the World Trade Organi- 
zation (WTO), which will be holding 
its fifth annual Trade Ministers’ Meet- 
ing in Seattle from November 29 to De- 
cember 3. 

The inclusion of comprehensive 
investment rules in the WTO’s pro- 
posed Millennial Round has already 
been endorsed by the European Union, 
the United States, Canada, Japan, 
France, Britain and the Netherlands. 
And there is no doubt that these rules 
are to be similar, if not identical, to the 
ones that were first put forward in the 
MAI. 

As Christian De Brie comments 
in a recent article in Le Monde Diplo- 
matique, “The idea is to convert this 
meeting of the 131 WTO member 
countries into an enormous globaliza- 
tion fair, where the removal of the fi- 
nal obstacles to the freedom of capital 
will be negotiated pell-mell. Public 
contracts, competition, and investment 

are to be added to the initial agenda. In 
other words, it is the MAI Dracula risen 
from the grave." 

Some politicians who favour res- 
urrecting the MAI through the WTO 
argue that the WTO is a more demo- 
cratic forum for developing interna- 
tional investment policy, since the de- 
veloping countries, which comprise the 
majority of WTO members, will be 
able to participate in the negotiations. 


Finn 


operates. Third World WTO members 
have already complained, with good 
reason, that the organization's major 
decisions are made at informal meet- 
ings between the U.S., the E.U. and 
Japan - including the decision to cre- 
ate the WTO in the first place. 

The reality is that the WTO is a 
closed, secretive bureaucracy domi- 
nated by the major Western nations. Its 
rules on intellectual property rights, 
competition, government procurement, 
and other key areas have in effect been 
imposed on the developing nations on 
a "take it or tough luck" basis. 

The WTO, unlike its predecessor, 
the GATT, is empowered to enforce 
global commerce rules through the im- 
position of economic sanctions. Its tri- 
bunals conduct challenge cases in se- 
cret, and once a ruling is made, a los- 
ing country has only three choices: 
change its laws to conform to the WTO 
dictates, pay compensation to the win- 
ning country (or company), or face 
trade sanctions. 

Significantly, every public health 
or environmental law so far challenged 
under the WTO has been found by its 
bureaucrats and tribunals to constitute 
an illegal barrier to trade. The WTO 
has also rejected the use of labour 
standards as a basis for filing a com- 
plaint, saying that “the comparative 
advantage of low-wage countries must 
in no way be put into question." Thus, 
even if a WTO member wanted to ban 
imported goods made with slave or 
child labour, it could not do so under 
current WTO policies. 


But in fact that is not how the WTO But the transnational corporations 
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and their political servants may not find 
it as easy as they expect to revive the 
MAI and implement it through the 
WTO. As with the MAI, a strong in- 
ternational resistance movement is be- 
ing mobilized, and thousands of labour, 
environmental, community and other 
activists will be flocking to Seattle for 
teach-ins and demonstrations before 
and during the WTO conference 

They face a tougher fight against 
the corporations at the WTO than at 
the OECD, but what’s at stake is noth- 
ing less than the future of humanity. Is 
that future to be lived under an oppres- 
sive corporate totalitarianism, or one 
in which we remain free to strive for a 
more democratic and egalitarian 
world? 

Certainly, it should be clear by 
now that a world dominated by corpo- 
rations bent on consolidating their rule 
through the WTO is not compatible 
with a world that would put people 
ahead of profits. 


Ed Finn is editor of The CCPA Moni- 
tor and was a former labour column- 
ist for the Toronto Star. 


My Opinion does not necessarily 
represent the editorial views of 


Briarpatch. We welcome submis- 
sions and encourage any ensuing 
dialogue. 
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FTRY CONVINCING | HIS GI 
THAI KEEPING 
YOUR TOWN'S ARENA OPEN 


— 


IS MORE IMPORTANT 
THAN HIS STOCK OPTIONS... 


s 


Make no mistake: orporations get involved 
in public services to turma profit. Not to meet 
community needs. 


That means citizens take a back seat to 
shareholders. 


That's just one of the hidden costs of 
privatization. User fees rise. Services get 
| cut. Local economies suffer. Jobs disappear. 
ngthy leases and partnership deals cost 
more than publicly-financed and run projects — 
just ask an Auditor 


General. 

Find out why ublic} 
Public Works! best WORK 
for municipal services. €! 9 


For more information visit 
www.cupe.ca 


ay N A MESSAGE FROM THE PEOPLE WHO KEEP MUNICIPALITIES WORKING. 
NW CANADIAN UNION OF PUBLIC EMPLOYEES 


Warm 
someone's 
heart this 
season! 


Share BRIARPATCH with all your friends and 
relatives. It's the perfect holiday gift! 


Ná MEME 


We'll send each person on your list Briarpatch for a 

whole year, along with a card letting them know you 

Take care of your holiday shopping NOW and save bought a subscription for them. They'll anticipate 
the arrival of your gift not once, but ten times a 


up to 50 percent off the cover price! The first in 
Holiday Gift Subscription is only $20. After that des ! So 2 a good thing. Share the spirit of 
they are only $15 each. riarpatch. 


Yes e I want to give Briarpatch this season. The first gift costs only $20, after that they are only $15 each. 


My name 
Address 
City/Town 
Province 


[.] One gift sub: $20.00 [ ] Two gift subs: $35.00 [ | Three gift subs: $50.00 donation S. Total enclosed $ zt 


„Postal Code 


Gift #1 to: 
Name 
Address 
City/Town 
Province 


Postal Code 


Gift #2 to: 
Name 
Address 
City/Town 


Postal Code 


Province 


Gift #3 to: 
Name 
Address 
City/Town 
Province 


Postal Code 


Send your cheque to the Briarpatch, 2138 McIntyre Street., Regina, SK S4P 2R7 
Offer expires December 31, 1999 


